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FOREWORD 


Je a conference called by the Hon. Robert Weir, 
Minister of Agriculture for Canada, and held in 
Toronto, August 29 to September 1, 1932, a committee was 
appointed to consider the matter of spreads in the process- 
ing and marketing of dairy products. This committee 
included in its report the recommendation that an economic 
survey of the cost of operating cheese factories in Ontario 
and Quebec be undertaken and that this be followed by 
similar studies dealing with other phases of dairy marketing. 

Acting upon this recommendation a meeting, attended 
by representatives of the Federal Government and Provin- 
cial Governments of Ontario and Quebec was held in Ottawa 
early in October to formulate plans for a cheese factory 
survey. At this meeting and in the conduct of the Ontario 
project which resulted therefrom, the Federal Department 
of Agriculture was represented by J. F. Singleton, Dairy 
Commissioner, J. F. Booth, Commissioner of Economics, 
J. Coke, Assistant Commissioner of Economics, C. V. 
Parker, Field Assistant; the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture by Geo. H. Barr, Director of Dairying, and the 
Ontario Agricultural College by F. C. Hart, Professor of 
Economics. 





Nore.—Additional copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Publications Branch, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
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AN ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF CHEESE 
Paton Ye ODM MA TIONS ENFONTARIO- 


INTRODUCTION 


The manufacture of cheese in factories in Ontario dates from about 1864 
when the first factory in Canada is reported to have been established. During 
the ensuing several decades hundreds of such factories were built in the prov- 
ince. The census of 1901 reports 1,233 factories then in operation producing 
cheese, of which 172 also produced butter. In the Dominion as a whole at that 
time there were 2,947 factories of which 558 made both butter and cheese. 

The output of cheese throughout this period increased in keeping with the 
increase in number of factories. In 1900, according to the census of the year fol- 
lowing, the output of Ontario factories amounted to 131,967,612 pounds which, 
added to the production of other provinces, gave a total output for the Dominion 
of 220,833,269 pounds. Although production figures are not available for years 
immediately succeeding 1900, the record of exports for the year ending June 30, 
1904, as reported by the Dominion Dairy Branch, totalled 233,980,716 pounds 
which is taken to indicate that the production of 1903 was the largest in the 
history of the industry. 

Since that time there has been a significant decline in both number of fac- 
tories and output of cheese. In 1931 the total number of factories in Ontario, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 714 of which 37 were “ com- 
bined” factories making both butter and cheese. For the same year the total 
number of factories in Canada was 1,338, including 195 combined factories. 


The production of cheese in Ontario in 1931 is given by the same authority 
as 84,010,148 pounds and that for the Dominion as a whole 113,526,588 pounds. 


The changed conditions which have brought about this decline in volume 
of output have also been responsible for changes in production and manufac- 
turing conditions. Indeed it might be said that the problems faced by the 
industry have increased about in proportion to the decline in business. The 
industry is still of major importance, however, and demands recognition in 
any program of research designed to improve dairying as a whole. 

The problems with which the industry is now concerned deal with both 
manufacturing and marketing but in this study only those bearing upon the 
manufacture of cheese have been dealt with. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the data a brief outline of the prin- 
cipal problems, concerning which a soluticn is sought, will be given. 


1 Those assisting with field work and analysis of data in connection with this project were 
W. E. Browne, Dairy Branch, Ottawa; L. A. Zufelt, Superintendent, Dairy School, Ontario 
Department of Agriculture, Kingston; F. Herns, Dairy Branch, Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture, London, Ontario; W. J. Fairweather and W. S. Rowe, Economics Department, Ontario 
Agricultural College. The supervision of the work was entrusted to J. F. Booth and C. V. 
Parker, Economics Branch, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. The committee and those 
entrusted with the conduct of the survey are greatly indebted to local instructors of the Dairy 
Branch. Ontario Department of Agriculture, and to owners of factories, makers and officials 
of local associations for assistance rendered in connection with the undertaking. 
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PURPOSE AND EXTENT OF SURVEY 


In the establishment of cheese factories it has always been necessary to 
give consideration to the distance which milk could be hauled daily. In the 
early period of development, and even yet in most areas, that meant the dis- 
tance that a farmer could haul his milk in a horse-drawn vehicle each morn- 
ing. In consequence the area served by a given factory, particularly in East- 
ern and Central Ontario, was comparatively small and the distance between 
factories often but a few miles. The majority of patrons lived within two miles 
of a factory. 

With the development of large urban centres and increased demand for milk 
for fluid consumption and for use in the manufacture of other dairy products, the 
production of cheese declined. Paralleling this development came improved 
means of transportation and better roads; the net effect of this combination 
of circumstances on the cheese factories was increased competition and declin- 
ing volume of business. 

In seeking a solution to the problem thus raised the suggestion has fre- 
quently been made that cheese factory districts should be consolidated and 
many of the factories closed. This, it is held, would give to the remaining 
factories sufficient volume to enable them to operate at lower costs. ‘Those 
favouring such a development point to the fact that in Western Ontario and 
elsewhere, where large factories are in operation, manufacturing costs per pound 
of cheese are considerably lower than prevail in the majority of small factories. 

On the other hand, those opposing the enlargement of factories and factory 
areas point to what are held to be a number of advantages possessed by the 
small unit, including closer supervision and control by patrons. They also 
contend that in many areas the topography and climate make long hauls diffi- 
cult and discourage operations during winter months. It is held too, that 
the cheese factory is a community enterprise of considerable significance and 
that to deprive a community of such an institution would not be desirable. 

Other arguments for and against the enlargement of factories and con- 
solidation of producing districts have been advanced from time to time but. 
those enumerated will serve to indicate the nature of the problem to which 
departments and colleges of agriculture have been forced to give -considera- 
tion in recent years. 

It should be understood that this study was not undertaken with the sole 
object of deciding definitely and for all time whether or not consolidation and 
enlargement of factories is desirable. It is appreciated that the attention of 
those interested in cheese production has been focussed intently on this ques- 
tion but it should be recognized that there are possibilities of effecting improve- 
ments in the operation of factories without reference to consolidation. With 
that in mind the scope of the survey was made broad enough to cover various 
phases of cheese factory operation. In addition to operating costs informa- 
tion was obtained dealing with amounts received by cheese makers, net returns 
to patrons, prices, cost of hauling milk by individual farmers and by milk 
routes, the effect of volume on quality of cheese produced, and the results 
obtained under different systems of ownership and operation. These data are 
enumerated and discussed in succeeding pages. 


PERIOD OF FACTORY DEVELOPMENT 


As already stated the first cheese factory in Canada was built in 1864.1 
Thereafter the development of the industry was rapid. In 1871 (Table 1) the 
number of factories in operation was 323, the total increasing during each decade 
until the close of the period reported in the 1901 census. Since that time there 
has been a steady decline. 





1 Statistics of Dairy Factories, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1931. 
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TABLE 1.—Number Of Cheese Factories and Combination Cheese and Butter Factories in Ontario 


























1871-1931! 
Number 
Year of 

Factories 
NSW IL 6 ods Btolena ait ass One ee dy cag CR CA, Ce in bc, tel ae oe oe ee 323 
MES ede sonata tlio SU Re. A ce ee A ee Se oa pa Oe 551 
SO eee, a OR SS ee Fac ke ce ao 5. Oe ee nee caval 893 
MM Wihsccon50 ye Bobtrs 0 Meo curs dain AAA en ee ee ate a ee 1 PRE 
eae abo co aha RB: oo RRO oy Ue Pe ae nr 0, 5 i) ae a ee 1,128 
G2 ee ean on oc SOR EASE wn cb neces 838 
PRE wets enous cy tain 8 aude @ testes colo celtic hy GeO What te Se ner Pete 0 Die fet ee ee 714 


11871 to 1911, from Census of Canada, 1871-1911. 1921 and 1931, from Statistics of Dairy Factories: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1922 and 1931. 


Included among the 125 factories studied in this survey was one factory from 
Oxford county which was said to have been erected in 1864. The latest date any 
factory was built, according to the sample, was in the year 1927. Information 
as to date of construction was recorded for 117 factories and of these only 14 were 
built after 1900. By far the largest number were erected before 1900, and the 
most rapid development in factory building occurred in the 1890-99 period. 


TABLE 2.—Building History of 125 Factories Included in Survey 1931 








Rebuilding, cause of: 
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Rebuilding of Factories 


In view of the fact that most of the factories were constructed of wood and 
that the majority have been in operation for 30 years or more, it would seem 
probable that many would have been rebuilt at some time during the period. 
However, in only 35 of the 125 cases was it found necessary to rebuild; of these 
9 were remodelled, 18 were reconstructed because of fire, 7 were removed to new 
sites and rebuilt and in one instance, wind damage was the cause of rebuilding. 
All but one of the factories which had to be rebuilt were constructed before the 
year 1900. Factories destroyed by fire had been erected for an average period of 
36 years before the fire took place. Remodelling occurred after an average period 
of 27 years and factories were moved to new sites 26 years after they were first 
built on the average. Very nearly 40 per cent of the factories constructed before 
1900 were reconstructed. It is probable that even though wind damage, removal 
to new sites or fires had not occurred, some of the factories would have required 
rebuilding. 
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Type of Factory Building 


Altogether, 94 of the 125 factories, or 75-2 per cent, were of frame construc- 
tion while 11:2 per cent were brick, 8-8 per cent cement block, 2-4 per cent 
concrete, ‘8 per cent stone, -8 per cent metal and -8 per cent brick and frame. 


TABLE 3.—Type of Factory Building 





a Number Per Cent 
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LOCATION OF FACTORIES 


In table 4 the location of the factories included in the survey is given. In 
making the selection an attempt was made to give adequate representation to the 
factories in the three major producing areas. Eastern Ontario is represented by 
68 factories, Central Ontario by 30 and Western Ontario by 27 factories. For 
the distribution of cheese factories throughout Ontario in 1931 see Figure 1. 


TABLE 4.— Distribution of 125 Ontario Cheese Factories Included in 1932 Survey by Counties 
and Size of Factory 








Size of Factory (Tons) 
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The number of factories studied, namely 125, is about 18 per cent of the 
total number of factories that reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
1931. In the matter of size it will be observed that factories cover a considerable 
range. ‘Thus, in the selection of a sample the three main requirements, namely, 
number of records, size of business and location of factories, appear to have been 
taken into consideration. 
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VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
Production of Cheese 

Total output of cheese produced per factory has been taken as the measure 
of size of business conducted in Ontario cheese factories. Capital investment, 
receipts, expenses, number of patrons and pounds of milk delivered are all general 
indications of the amount of business transacted but their relationship to volume, 
when individual factories are compared, may vary considerably. 

Factories were arranged in order of tons of cheese produced and from lowest 
to highest the range was from 19-4 to 294 tons. They were then classified into 
groups of production, the class or group interval being 25 tons of cheese. 

The majority of factories were making between 25 and 75 tons of cheese but 
with 47 of the 125 producing 75 tons or over, the average for all factories was 
raised to 81:47 tons. (Table 5.) 


Volume of Milk Received 

A further indication of the size of business in Ontario factories is the volume 
of milk received per factory. Many factors influence the volume of milk received 
and thus the size of business. First and foremost is the number of patrons 
delivering milk. Directly connected with this is the size of business of the 
individual patron, i.e., number of cows kept and productivity per cow. The 
productivity of cows depends in part on the fertility of the area and also on the 
breeding and management of the herd. Intensified dairying cannot be carried on 
economically when suitable feeds cannot be grown in abundance. Another factor 
influencing the volume of milk delivered per factory is the competition for milk 
for other uses. Patrons residing within the natural boundary of a cheese factory 
district, who ship milk to city plants, creameries and condensaries materially 
reduce the volume available to a particular factory. 


- TABLE 5.— Classification of Factories According to Volume of Cheese Produced 


Average Average 
Number Pounds Tons of 
of Cheese Cheese 
per Factory] per Factory 


Size of Factory 


(tons of cheese) Facies 
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In table 6 the relationship of pounds of milk delivered per factory, per cow 
and per patron to factories of different sizes is indicated. The low amount 
delivered per cow in districts with small factory output is significant. An average 
of 4,044 pounds of milk per cow is too low in areas where dairying has a natural 
advantage over other types of farming, particularly when it is realized that 
production per cow can be increased by improving the breeding of the herd. In 
table 14 it is shown that the average period factories were open was 8 months 
but with production arranged to cover this period the average production per cow 
should be higher. In a later section dealing with costs of production it will be 
shown that volume of business directly affects the cost of producing cheese. 
Much could be done to lower costs in Ontario factories, even with the present 
number of patrons and cows per factory, by increasing the output per cow and 
thus increasing the volume per factory. This point is also more clearly 
emphasized in a later section dealing with returns per hundredweight of milk. 


® 
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The average receipts of factories was 1,740,806 pounds of milk per year. 
Each patron contributed an average of 48,859 pounds from 12-1 cows. The 
number of cows per factory ranged from 221, for those of smallest size, to 960 
for those of largest output. The average number of cows was 430-5 per factory. 


TABLE 6.—Relation of Size of Factory to Number of Patrons and Number of Milk Cows 


Number of Cows Pounds of Milk Delivered 
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Total Sales 


The total cheese sales, f.o.b. local shipping point, of the factories included 
in the study amounted to $2,221,186.66. A sum of $3,053.16 was paid by 36 
factories for hauling cheese to railway stations which, when deducted, gives 
a net return for cheese amounting to $2,218,133.50. In the remaining 89 fac- 
tories patrons drew the cheese free of cost to the shipping point. Sales per 
factory thus averaged $17,745.07. The amount varied from an average of 
$5,034.44 in factories of the smaller group to $48,193.39 for factories in the 
larger size group. 

Besides the income from sales of cheese an average of $588.33 per factory 
was derived from the sale of whey cream or butter, by-products of the indus- 
try. For the 125 factories the total value of this product was $73,541.25; other 
receipts, mainly skim milk, brought in an average of $75.26 per factory which 
gives a total from all sources of $18,408.65 for each plant. 


TABLE 7.—Total Sales of Cheese and Average Returns per Factory for Cheese, Whey Product and from 
Other Sources by Size of Factory 





Total Cash Average Returns per Factory 
Size of Number Ree Paid Returns 
Factories of ; ser for less Cheese Wh Other Total 
(tons of cheese)| Factories Chee Cheese Hauling less P ade Re- R ew t 
Bese Hauling Hauling focus ceipts Cues 
$ $ > $ $ $ $ 
Und em 253.5 ih, 6 30,206 61 — 30,206 61] 5,034 44 31-68 2173 5,068 85 
25— 49-9 35 2026125 1D 868 93] 291,238 82} 8,321 11 120 47 1 09 8,442 65 
50— 74-9 37 500, 203 33 866 51} 499,336 82] 13,495 59 329 71 56 13,825 87 
75— 99-9 re 212.520 62 186 37| 212,334 25) 19,303 11 669 26, — 19,972 37 
100—124-9 12 281,124 01 333 27] 280,690 74] 23,390 89 897 80} 93 90| 24,382 60 
125—149-9..... ie 197,992 29 300 76} 197,691 53] 28,241 65} 1,036 97 85 23 29,363 85 
150—174-9..... 8 273,029 36 135 14) 272,894 22) 34,111 78] 1,205 04] 927 44] 36,244 26 
175 and over...|_ - 9 434,084 69 344 18} 433,740 51] 48,193 39] 2,433 37) 20 99 50, 647 75 
All Factories 1256 712,221,186 66) £5,053 1612,218)1337 50) 17,745 07 588:331,, 75 26 18,408 65 
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NUMBER OF PATRONS 


The number of patrons per factory is an indication of the size of busi- 
ness and the area served per factory. The distribution of patrons according to 
size of factory is shown in table 8. The six smallest factories had an average of 
only 18-8 patrons while the factories producing over 175 tons of cheese had an 
average of 73-9 patrons per factory. The largest number of patrons reported 
per factory was 112, the smallest number 11, and the average for all factories 
was 39°2. 


- TABLE 8.—Distribution of Patrons According to Size of Factory 


Number of Patrons 





Size of Factory Number 
(tons of cheese) of Average 
Factories Total per 

Factory 
PUT CLE ry er rate cnn, (ROE co cats) Akt ire gore mane Se ane, MBAR ged at 6 113 18-8 
Pi eae pe PL ecg. se gM RRO a re ee er lac Ao 2 ae fie a alee A UE 35 890 25-4 
Daf SA re ea Ss che ai toh OR Oi 2a tee Gore Chee yin ME he ie Be 1,344 36-3 
(i COOL aa as 2 IR ee, tie Sete hen ett ee aie 2 Rr 2 11 445 40-5 
LOU 1200 Fe MEE ko Ee ties 3 yess ER Oe SR ns ee ee ieee 12 594 49-5 
e400 Meme tas. BOY ao ahs ae ahs ee ROE ree So) US PES = yy, 7 407 58-1 
DOS Ae aren toe Sot), io alg yes a Ae RARE Re RA i, ry SN aR 8 442 55-3 
LSA CER he 8) cc hy ik Rate Mths ER DE Te iste «rite sete a ome 9 665 73°9 
LOta Ory AVGrActe ts kN. AA tts lct BOhee ee RreAel inate Min Senn s coma ae 125 4,900 39-2 


That the number of patrons per factory is an indication of size of busi- 
ness is also brought out by a comparison of data in Table 9. Ten of the fac- 
tories had under twenty patrons, the smallest number in this group being 
eleven. A total of 60-8 per cent had under forty patrons per factory, 20 per 
cent had 40-49 patrons, 16 per cent 50-59, and 13 per cent had over 60 patrons. 


TABLE 9.—Distribution of Factories According to Number of Patrons Delivering Milk 








Number of Pat Number of | Per cent in 

S Ages Factories | Each Class 

WB U0 (or 2 Pee ee Rts I ER een eh Ee twee eel QE ERIN. loB UL OBA 10 8-0 
OS ae a a fee ar repack: Mie sh ey eae (APN Eh es fh oko nc Pema Rta SU aae Sone Min. A ee 4] 32°8 
Ba Oe oscde Ck cos CIM UO fe sy ah eh SE ese a TEE HE Rn one cee 25 20-0 
7 jee COEDS sae mR ee an ta DL eS | eR A aR ay Foe. 20 16-0 
dO Sehnert RPE 2 oy c-o5 a SE aetna reraet PERRI AS SCIP REAR RRR CO Fic en LEME PERNT A ce WH fe Mera Gos 16 12-8 
GOFand vOVieT as es se Or ee a A, ee Ed ee 2.) See 13 10-4 
‘otal ete 2), < Ses LS ORR aes OT ue Oe) ee eR eh. ee oc 125 100-0 


Distance Patrons Deliver Milk 

In the first two factory groups (Table 10) 87-6 and 88-2 per cent of the 
patrons respectively lived within two miles of the factory and of this number 
nearly one-half lived within one mile. Only eleven of the 1,003 patrons in these 
two groups of factories lived over 3 miles from the factory. As the factories 
increased in size the area extended and the proportion of patrons living within 
one and two miles distance decreased. The farthest any patron lived from 
a factory was 6 miles, and only 0°3 per cent, or 14 out of 4,133 lived that 
far away. The average for all factories indicates that 75-7 per cent of the 
patrons lived within two miles, 16:3 per cent three miles, 5:9 four miles, —- 
1-8 five miles and -3 six miles from the factories. (See also figure 2.) 
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MORE THAN SMILES 





Figure 2.—Distribution of Patrons from Cheese Factory Center. 


Nore.—Information is for 4,133 patrons in 116 factories. 


TABLE 10.—Distribution of Patrons According to Distance from the Factory 


Size of Factorv 
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a Distance Patrons Live from the Factory (miles) 
er a a 
Factor-| Total 1 Mile 2 Miles 3 Miles 4 Miles 
ies |Patrons - a — 
Report- Per Per | Per Per 
ing No. | Cent | No. | Cent |No. 
6 sis} 54| 47-8 45) 39-8} 14] 12-4 
35 890 456) 51-2 329) 37-0) 94) 10-6) 11 1-2 
36 1,295 472| 36-4 448) 34-6] 222) 17-1) 106 8-2 
10 395 168) 42-5 149) 35-9] 54) 138-7) °31 7°8 
10 415 144| 34-7 141} 34-0} 100) 24-1) 20 4-8 
6 303 107), “Bors 108] 35:6) 34) 11-2) 32) 10-6 
§ 442 128] 28-9 181] 40-9} 101} 22-9) 24 5-4 
5} 280 86] 30-7 120} 42-9) 55) 19-6] 19 6-8 
116 4,133] 1,615} 39-1] 1,514] 36-6] 674) 16-3} 243 5-9 
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CAPITAL INVESTED 


The total capital invested in the 125 factories included in the survey was 
found to be $588,833, or an average of $4,710.66 per factory (table 11). Of 
this amount land made up 1-77 per cent or an average of $83.55, factory building 
52:19 per cent or an average of $2,458.21 and equipment 46:04 per cent or an 
average of $2,168.94 per factory. The relationship between volume of business 
and investment in buildings and equipment is of interest; the amount expended 
for such purposes increased with each increase in output up to 125 tons. From 
thereon increases were slight or not apparent. The fact that 175 tons of cheese 
or over was being produced with approximately the same capital investment as 
125—149-9 tons clearly shows that maximum production is not being reached in 
some Ontario factories. Apparently many factories could produce a greater 
volume with present facilities. 


TABLE 11.—Total, Average and Percentage Capital Invested in Land, Buildings and Equipment 























2 Land Buildings Equipment 
Digeoi es ae S| —| Average 
Factory |¢8 Total 
(tons of 3 8| Total | Aver- | Per | Total | Average Per Total | Average | Per | Capital 
cheese) |4& age | Cent Cent Cent 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
UnderJaa--- 6 Deals AD-oole 2atdiiea, 700 783-33 46-31 5,173 862-17} 50-98] 1,691-33 
25— 49-9...] 35) 2,274 64-97); 2-46) 50,866) 1,453-31 54-95) 39,422) 1,126-34) 42-59) 2,644-62 
50— 74-9...| 37| 2,540 6865 lel til ames OO lea? 51-76) 69,582} 1,880-59) 46-54) 4,040-46 
75— 99-9...) 11 640 58-18} 1-04] 32,235) 2,9380-45 52:26) 28,811) 2,619-18) 46-7C! 5,607-81 
100—124-9...} 12 875 72-92} 1-14) 40,100) 3,341-67 52-47) 35,448] 2,954-00) 46-38! 6,368-59 
*125—149-9... if 810} 115-71) 1-50) 26,200) 3, 742-86 48-68] 26,812) 3,830-28] 49-82) 7,688-85 
150—174-9. & 800} 100-00} 1-06} 41,900) 5, 237-50 55:60) 32,666) 4,083-25) 48-34) 9,420-75 
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-20] 33,900] 3.766-66] 48-90] 33,204] 3, 689-33] 47-89] 7.703-21 
Total........} 125) 10,489} 83-51] 1-77|307,276) 2,458-21 52-19] 271,118) 2,168-94} 46-04) 4,710-66 


175 and over| 9] 2,225| 247-22 








Relation of capital Investment to volume of Business 


A very noticeable reduction occurred in the investment per pound of cheese 
as the volume of output of cheese increased. Factories producing less than 25 
tons of cheese had an average capitalization of 3-76 cents per pound of cheese 
while factories making 175 tons or over had only 1-73 cents invested per pound 
of cheese, a difference of 2:03 cents per pound. (Table 12). The average 
investment per pound of cheese for all factories was 2-89 cents. The pro- 
nounced reduction in investment per unit of production in the larger factories 
would obviously lower the costs of production in these factories. This phase 
will be discussed later under “ Cost of Production.” 


TABLE 12.—Capital Invested per Pound of Cheese. Classified according to size of Factory. 











Capital Capital 
Size of Factory Number Cents Size of Factory Number Cents 
Pound Pound 
of Cheese of Cheese 
Inder 25: tonsa: aaeeee 6 3-76 125— 14939 Pesta fi 2-96 
25 = 49:0) Meh 40 Bena ee 35 3°61 LO) (42 Oa area ere 8 2-96 
50 TAs Oren yt pes ee oars 3°34 IA ENON Es so oo oe 9 1-73 
1599 ORs pcan ee ial 3:24 — 
1 00-124. +0O) Pt ot a. ee it Jo "Tota LS. 125 2-89 
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OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION OF FACTORIES 


The ownership of Ontario factories falls into two classes (1) Privately 
owned: (2) Patron owned. The patron owned factories include both joint- 
stock and co-operative concerns. Ownership is vested almost entirely with the 
patrons in both classes though in joint-stock factories generally a smaller pro- 
portion of the total patrons delivering milk have an interest in the business. 

The ownership and operation of Ontario cheese factories may be classified 
in the following way:— 

(1) Private Ownership. 

(a) Operated by owner who is cheesemaker and who contracts with the 
patrons and makes cheese at a stated price per pound. Such contract 
is usually made at a meeting held prior to the commencement of the 
season’s operations. 

(6) Operated by salaried maker, or at a rate per hundredweight of cheese 
paid by the owner who supplies everything except labour. The arrange- 
ments between owner and patrons are the same as in (a). 

(2) Patron Ownership. 

(a) Contract operation by which the group owning the factory supplies 
the building and equipment only, and contracts with the maker at a 
rate per hundredweight, the latter furnishing all labour and supplies. 

(6) Hired operation by which the group of owners buy all the supplies and 
pay the cheesemaker on a monthly, seasonal or hundredweight basis. 
The maker in this case only furnishes the extra labour required. 


Type of ownership and method of operation of factories varies somewhat 
in the three districts. The proportion of privately owned to patron owned 
factories is very nearly two to one in Eastern Ontario. In the Central Region 
the proportion is reversed and in Western Ontario both types of ownership have 
approximately equal representation. 


TABLE 13.—Ownership and Operation of Factories by Districts. 























Number Privately Owned Patron Owned 
Res. of vee = . 

District Factories | Owner Hired Total Hired Contract Total 

Maker Maker . Maker Maker One, 

asters: sonia tc een, eee 68 35 6 4] fm an, ee Di 
Centraltet cnc cs ae ae 30 9 1 10 3 17 20 
NMCNSCieu el Nig Gres ea EER cai tons oe ee 27 2, 1 ome eesce . ee 14 14 
EL Otalls: Se ees te 1S 56 8 64 30 31 61 


Practically all of the privately owned factories were operated by the 
owners themselves, only 8 of the 64 factories employing hired makers.1 No 
contract makers were employed in privately owned factories. Patron owned 
factories, however, were operated by both hired and contract makers. In the 
Eastern section all 27 factories had hired makers, in the central only 3 out of 
the 20 were on a “hired” basis and Western Ontario patron factories all em- 
ployed makers by the contract method. 


Period of Operation 
The period of operation per season of cheese factories varied from less than 
six months to a full year. Factories producing 25 tons of cheese or less, averaged 
6-5 months. As volume increased the period of operation was extended; in the 
175 ton and over group the 9 factories averaged 11-8 months. The average 
1TIn this discussion cheese makers are referred to as “hired” when they work for a salary 


and as “contract” when they operate the factory on a stated amount or price per pound of 
cheese out of which they pay operating expenses, 
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period of operation for all factories was 8 months. When the factories were 
segregated according to months of operation it was found that one operated 
under six months, 90 between 6 and 9 months, 8 between 9 and 11 while 26 


factories were open the year round. 
TABLE 14.—Average Length of Time Factories of Different Sizes are Open 











Number Total Average 

Size of factory of M oS i Time Open 
Factories ener ae (Months) 
Underg2s5 consis ce We c= fieice «os Jus.) Cane ine centers sees ote 6 39-0 6-5 
Pitilen Fey CAC © eka, Wee a a en Ee oer errs one gen, So Giaes ee ay) 235-5 6-7 
EU ay (AL CLOM «es le ae Sa 2 Oe eR eR ee by Pos AY Seo one ka a eriKis 37 274-5 7:0 
hie hots oO sah oe 2 Ue | tee Meee See WIRED Ee oan Mya tAS ax itt 81-5 7-4 
LOOM O40 eee re te Sn peal Re Ie re, Ce Sie 12 123-0 10:3 
125 to a0 ween a OME. Ue. ae. ow estan, 9, te Ursa Be ao ee 7 68-0 9-7 
LOUHCOcL Co3O ae Ee... ty toteoe 5 + slr.5 419 ir ep eee eee erence ae 8 90-5 11-3 
Librand tower eee et se nk Dlg ots DRELTE Ee ee Pee 9 106-0 11-8 
MUN OSEUIEME Ds ae esis bviverg ate o clon, oho. Ue TE Re a ea W225 1,018-0 8-0 





TABLE 15.—Number of Months per Season that Factories were Operated 
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Operating Period of of 
Factories Total 
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An Ontario Cheese Factory. 
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A noticeable difference occurs between the three areas in both volume of 
business handled and number of months factories were operated during the year. 

Western Ontario factories were in operation very nearly the year round, 
the average figure being 11-6 months. Central and Eastern Ontario factories 
were only open 7-1 and 7:2 months respectively. 

Similarly the average production in western factories reaches 159-8 tons 
per factory while the output for central and eastern factories averages 67-9 
and 56-3 tons respectively. (Table 16). 


TABLE 16.—Average Production and Months Operated per Year for Factories in Different Districts 


Average Cheese 

















Number Total Average Made per Factory 
District of Months Months 
Factories per Factory| Pounds Tons 
Piaecerieeeice f. 5 ere: Bs 5 OY sales Bete ee eae 68 492 G22 112,601 56-3 
SUR ert) her ee | ae sd ee 30 214 7-1 135, 995 67-9 
iy CLE A ee cee Oe en ae eee Ren 27. 312 11-6 319, 666 159-8 
UMA Glories eae. aatte. et ea 125 1,018 8-0 162, 941 81-5 


COSTS OF MANUFACTURING CHEESE 


Method of Calculation 

In the accompanying tables costs are given in detail according to two 
methods of calculation. Charges for hauling milk to the factory and cheese 
from the factory are not included. 

In Method I the cost of manufacture of cheese has been figured from the 
viewpoint of what it cost the patron. It represents the “ actual rates” charged, 
1.e., the charges made by private owners and the set deductions patron factories 
make from the sale price of cheese. In addition to the actual rate charged by 
private factories there are also patron organization costs, salaries, milk testing 
and stationery that must be charged to the cheese business. Method I, then, 
deals with the costs as the patrons think of them. It represents, in a sense, 
their annual “ out of pocket ” expense for the year 1931, but in this case patrons 
have lost part of their capital by not adequately covering depreciation. 

It was found on examining the costs as worked out by Method I, that all 
charges were not fully met. Factory owners, as a rule, did not make adequate 
allowance for depreciation in arriving at the rates to be charged for cheese 
production. Replacement costs are met when they occur but in 1931, when 
general retrenchment was taking place, many factories probably spent less 
than usual on capital items. It was found that the purchase of new equipment 
-and expenditures on reconstruction of factories for that year amounted to a 
little over $10,300 for the 125 factories included in the study. This amount was 
about 25 per cent of the estimated depreciation charges for that year. It is 
probable that more would be spent on capital outlays in better times. In order, 
however, to apportion an equitable amount of the charges for depreciation to 
any one year, it was considered essential that standard charges be set up. These 
rates, though arbitrary in nature, would spread the costs more evenly over each 
year of operation instead of having wide fluctuations in replacement expenses 
from year to year which would be the case if the actual amounts spent on capital 
items by factories were taken. 

In this connection, too, it will be recognized that in order to compare the 
efficiency of individual factories a uniform practice in dealing with fixed or. 
capital expenditures is desirable. The rate of depreciation in different factories 
varies of course, but, unless taken care of by fair appraisal, must be dealt with 
in some standard way, for obviously the costs of operating two factories in a 
given year, one of which bought new equipment for replacement purposes valued 
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at, say, $1,000, and the other no new equipment at all, cannot be compared. 
Over a period of twenty or thirty years, on the contrary, if records were avail- 
able, the replacement costs of the two factories would represent depreciation 
fairly and could be compared. For the purpose of comparing the operations 
of a single year it was decided, therefore, to subtract all replacement items 
from current costs and substitute therefor a standard rate of depreciation. 

Therefore, a 5 per cent rate of depreciation was charged on the present 
value of frame buildings and a 3 per cent rate on brick or stone structures. 
Depreciation on equipment was figured on the “ years future use basis.”’ Pre- 
sent values and years future use of the major items of equipment were obtained. 
Dividing the years into the value gave the depreciation figure for the year 
in which the study was made. Interest on invested capital was charged at 
5 per cent. 

In the handling of the whey product costs it was agreed to include that 
portion of the recipts received by the maker as a charge to the factory business. 
To offset this charge, and thus arrive at the cost of manufacturing cheese, the 
remaining portion of the receipts (the amount received by the patrons) was 
deducted from the total expense. The net expense thus obtained was divided 
by the pounds of cheese manufactured in order to obtain the cost per pound. 


COST OF OPERATION BASED ON CASH CHARGES TO PATRONS 


The costs of operation based on cash charges to patrons as described under 
Method [ are presented in table 17. Factories were classified according to the 
tons of cheese produced. Those in the smallest group, producing under 25 tons, 
had an average of 2°34 cents per pound and an average expense of $1,020.68. 
The rate per pound decreased considerably in the next size group and then rose 
shightly in the 50 and 75 tons classes. A large reduction from 2°12 cents to 
1-87 cents occurred between the 75 and 100 ton groups, and a further drop of 
“09 cents took place in the next class. Rates or costs then remained stable up 
to the highest producing group when a slight reduction of -03 cents occurred 
making the average for that group 1-75 cents per pound. In all a decrease in 
average cost of production of 0°59 cents per pound occurred between the lowest 
and highest groups. The average cost based on actual rates was 1°94 cents. 
The average rate in patron factories was 2:02 which was slightly higher than 
that of private concerns. In patron plants the charges were somewhat higher in 
the smaller sized factories whereas in the larger units the average rates were 
lower than in private factories. 


TABLE 17.—Cost of Operation Based on Rates Charged Patrons 








Private Factories Patron Factories Total Factories 
Size of Factory — o_—___ ———$ | 
(tons of cheese) Rate Rate Rate 
Num- | Average | per |Num-| Average per | Num- | Average | per 





ber Expenses | Lb. | ber Expenses | Lb. ber | Expenses | Lb. 




















$ C. $ Ce : Cc. 
Uncle jo eee D 1,056-90}) 2-33 Di 984-46] 2-35 4 1,020-68} 2-34 
DAO OSE eet aes oe uli GAR) Bole 8 1,493-74| 2-13 29 1,516.50) 2-09 
5Q= = 4 On an ee eee A 19 Bh Sree MUN Aoki 6 2,528-79) 2-20 25 2532 OTe le 
TO 99 Oict ne Se 3 Beavitoton iol: is 3,789-80| 2-26 8 3,628-15| 2-12 
TOQ=2124-98 a eee 4 4,599-90) 1-88 2 3,854-30} 1-82 6 4,351-43] 1-87 
125321405 9 eee 4 4,760-59; 1-80 ] 4,234-59) 1-69 5 4,655-39| 1-78 
150174: 9) pee. che ee eae 7 ONO ODA ML ZSile ate crces tee eee ee | eee 7 5,615-54| 1-78 
175 andsov ere see 4 COS cMS) ile7ae 2 Sea Tas Oo lero 6 7,627-98| 1-75 
"TO talee . pcre eee eee 64 901 3,053-92) 1-94 


3,092-49} 1:92) 26 2,958-88} 2-02 


1 Tn the case of 35 factories used in other tabulations rates were either not available or were not used in 
reporting charges to patrons. 
In table 18 the cost of operation including interest and depreciation at 
established rates are given according to Method II. For both patron and 
private concerns the costs listed in this table fell into three categories: 1. The 
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actual cash operating charges (excluding any capital expense and operator’s 
wages) were on exactly the same basis for both types of factories. 2. Interest 
and depreciation charges were calculated the same way in all cases. 3. The 
salaries for makers were arrived at by deducting their expenses from the amounts 
they received for making cheese. 


When all charges were represented costs for all private factories averaged 
2:13 cents and for patron factories 2-18 cents. Rates in patron factories tended 


to be slightly higher in practically ali size groups though the difference in many 
cases was not great. 





fo) 50 75 100 125 |I50 175 200 225 250 275 300 
TONS OF CHEESE PRODUCED 


Figure 3.—Effect of Volume on Cost of Cheese Manufacture. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ACTUAL RATES CHARGED AND COST OF OPERATION 
INCLUDING FULL CHARGES 


In comparing the actual rates charged to patrons and the total costs worked 
out by accounting methods it was found that in the average factory the actual 
rate was 1°94 while when all costs were figured the rate was 2°16, a difference 
of -22 cents per pound (table 19). The difference was found to be very much 
greater in the factories of the two smallest producing groups indicating that in 
smaller factories depreciation and interest were not being fully met even though 
a higher rate was being charged than in the larger units. The spread between 
the costs rapidly diminished with each increase in volume of production until 
at the 75-99-9 ton group it was but :02 cents. For the 100-124-9 ton class the 
spread fell back to -25 again and for the next two classes there was a slight 
decrease of -03 and -02 cents respectively. In the highest production group 
however a large reduction occurred, the spread becoming :07 cents. Though 
actual charges fell very much short of covering full costs in small concerns yet 
the spread narrowed rapidly until at the 100-ton class it was at a minimum. 
An increase then occurred to a former level and then slight recessions took 
place until the final group, when again actual and full charges were practically 
the same. 


TABLE 18.—Cost of Operation Including Interest and Depreciation at Established Rates 





Privately Owned Factories Patron Owned Factories Total 
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Effect of Volume on costs of manufacture 


An explanation for the trends in cost discussed in the preceding chapter 
may be found in examining the costs as presented by the two methods sepa- 
rately. Both the actual rates and the rates including full charges declined 
noticeably with every increase in volume. Apart from the smallest group of 
factories which had a charge of 2°34, the actual rate was around 2% cents per 
pound for factories producing under 100 tons. A large reduction in actual rates 
charged then occurred from the 75 and 100-ton group and then a smaller one to 
the next largest unit and from there on average rates remained approximately 
the same. When full interest and depreciation charges were added to the fac- 
tories producing under 100 tons, it was found that total charges in the first 
three size groups of factories were very much above those of actual, and prac- 
tically the same for the 75 to 99-9-ton group. Thus, if an actual rate of 2 to 
2% cents is to be charged, total costs are only met when a 75-ton production or 
more is reached. Similarly, if 1-75 to 1-87 is to be charged all expenses can 
only be met by producing over 175 tons. 

When full charges are met it can be seen that a difference of 1-16 cents 
occurs between the lowest and highest producing units. Efficiency in cost of 
producing cheese is thus clearly linked up with volume of production. 
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TABLE 19.—Effect of Volume on Cost of Cheese Manufacture 


Method II. Cost of 











Method I. Actual Operation Including | Difference 
Size of Factory Rates Charged Interest and Between 
(tons of cheese) Depreciation Two 
Methods 
Number of | Cost per | Number of | Cost per 
Factories Pound Factories Pound 
c Cc. Cc. 
LOS THR Se 4 aed Oe ee 4 2-34 6 2-98 -64 
ee arte Ae 6, eri. a Pia siciy's 2 x's 64 29 2-09 on 2-58 -49 
Anes Uebel) ok) 2 i: aie ar ae 25 2-13 37 2-36 -23 
ee eee, GHEE oe Ares oo. ow eee: 8 2212 tt 2-14 -02 
Dyce 2 OAS PS lee an ee 6 1-87 12 2212 -25 
1 ES en ey ES oe eee > A 5 1-78 7% 2-00 22 
Py leme OO EM ys A as dc Mal ne a 8 7 1-78 8 1-96 -18 
RIES OW Ooo eg bn E | ee a 6 1-75 9 1:82 -07 
PUMA UUTIGE Men tes ce ce cee. ts 90 1-94 125 2-16 WP 





COSTS IN DETAIL 


The costs presented in table 19 are given in considerably more detail in 
table 20. (See also fig. 4.) Here the effect of volume on various items of 
expense is clearly shown. The cost per pound attributable to boxes, supplies 
and fuel did not decrease appreciably with increase in size of factory for reasons 
more or less obvious. However, in the larger factories there was a decided 
reduction per pound when so-called fixed charges—taxes, insurance, interest and 
depreciation—are considered. Although hired labour costs (other than maker) 
increased with volume of production the amount paid to cheese makers, when 
computed on a per pound basis, decreased rapidly with increases in volume of 
production. Larger concerns were thus much more efficient in the use of the 
largest expense item in factory costs. 


TABLE 20.—Cost per Pound of Cheese of Main Items of Expense by Size of Factory 








Size of Factory (tons) 





Main Items All. 
Of Expense Under | 25— 50— 15— 100— | 125— | 150— |175and]| Factories 
25 49-9 74-9 99-9 124-9 | 149-9 | 174-9 | Over 











(Cents per Pound Cheese) 





BOxdaens fd. cars... -297 - 286 - 287 -270 345 312 -315 -321 -306 
PUD DMC. ama ake aes: 304 304 - 268 - 280 -255 223 274 -248 -265 
Te J Oe ER i -310 pai! -241 235 -255 -255 273 235 - 248 
Taxes and insurance... 093 -103 - 089 083 - 064 - 062 054 -051 072 
Organization salaries... -147 082 083 084 »055 - 062 -042 063 069 
Hired labour and 

board. hae as -001 +113 -188 -190 374 -350 -382 -397 -281 
Maker’s salary........} 1:+245 974 -810 -678 -522 -489 -405 -414 -628 
Other factory expenses 048 -041 038 038 039 038 032 -041 -039 
Repalish ee aisles hae 073 088 083 086 °127 073 -060 -077 -080 
DRteTes eee sya ee -187 -180 - 167 -157 -137 -148 - 148 086 -144 
Depreciation.......... ae = 305 - 286 +252 271 -218 -212 -193 -125 -218 
Gross expenses........| 3-010} 2-665 | 2-505 | 2-374 | 2-392 | 2-223 | 2-184 | 2-055 2-349 
WW newer crea tit ore. ses 030 - 088 -148 229 271 224 -219 -231 -194 
PNG expense... arxcd sss 2-98 2-58 2-36 2-14 2-12 2-00 1-96 1-82 2-16 
Number of factories... 6 35 RY | 11 12 i 8 9 125 





RANGE IN COSTS OF MANUFACTURE 
In table 21 costs are presented in a little different way. Here the fac- 
tories are arranged in groups according to costs of operation and it will be 
observed that the extremes are 1°59 cents per pound in one factory and 3-27 
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cents per pound in another. This difference was almost entirely due to differ- 
ences in volume of business handled. About 50 per cent of the factories were 
within the group represented by costs ranging from 2 cents to 2-50 cents per 
pound. The difference in costs between the highest and lowest was 1-68 cents 
per pound which, converted to a milk basis, would represent about 16 cents 
per hundred pounds, or about twenty per cent increase over prices paid during 
the year in question. 


Costs of Manuafcture by Districts 


The cost of manufacturing cheese in the three districts of Ontario was 
influenced greatly by the volume of cheese produced. Factories in Eastern 
Ontario produced approximately 56 tons of cheese per factory at an actual 
cash charge to the patrons of 2:07 cents per pound. Central Ontario with an 
average production of 67-99 tons per factory had an actual cash charge of 
2-03 cents per pound while Western Ontario factories, with an average output 
of slightly over 150 tons of cheese, showed an average charge of 1-76 cents 
per pound to patrons. 


TABLE 21.—Range of Costs per Pound for Manufacturing Cheese! 











Weighted 
Number | Average ar cs 
Costs (cents per pound) In Class ie fuel! faButen 
Under 1 sG0 tases ck ok cck db oc ka ce re ore ete ee ih 1-59 -8 
TSG OS sg 7A ae is Wee io Sed Soke wits Big ocak I Oe ee ae 4 1-65 3-2 
ROA al! ER) rr ok ote a SS ume ase oan ook 19 1-87 15-2 
Br 24 eae wo oa} lot Re ee eee cine 29 2-13 23-2 
Be PAG oe. A SI. oo ee akcgs «Se a alee Ow oA ee ee 34 2°35 27-2 
Seer As ois & PRR us Ce leak aa a. 4 6 och ale so Gen ee ee ee 19 2-61 15-2 
ART AN aA 1) i Eke a: ee TR i te Mals & oRcot nt 2-85 8:8 
B30 0 = 9.72 Be. ole ne EE Mir IE cs Car: orien aoe Ciscoe o Uf 3-11 5-6 
Be ATIC SON CTA Re ores de ann « Decl ack be Deere ee eee 1 3:27 8 
Wo talOPrZdViGLAS Es ives ace sicistue ob cles Ce Cn ee eee 125 2-16 100-0 





1 These costs include full depreciation and interest charges. 
When all costs were fully taken into account it was found that the cost of 
cheese production in Eastern and Central Ontario averaged 2-27 cents per pound 
while the figure for Western Ontario was 2 cents per pound. 


TABLE 22.—Cost of Manufacturing Cheese (cents per pound) in Different Districts 








Average 
Volume {Actual Cash Charges} Total Charges 
per Factory Method I Method II 
District ts: 7 None — 
ounds umber of Number of 
Cheese Factories Rate Factories Rate 

cts. cts. 
Master 2 cick area sees ars See Pe eee ces 112,601 59 2:07 68 222 
Centrale. oh. 0 eer Aaa eemiteecky «chien ae mula aed 135,995 14 2-03 30 2:27 
Weestert.-cccnssintee aie: eRe Ae econbre ewer 319, 666 ily 1-76 2. 2-00 
Total oriaverave. eee Eee ee ee 162, 941 90! 1-94 125 2-16 





1 See note table 17. 
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CONTRACT RATES AND AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY 
CHEESE MAKERS 


Because of the relationship existing between cheesemakers and patrons 
the salary, or amount in lieu thereof, received by makers and owners is fre- 
quently the subject of considerable discussion. The fact that it represents the 
major item of expense tends to further emphasize its importance. 

The amount received by makers and owners is based upon the volume of 
cheese produced but there are additional sources of income which should be 
mentioned. A comparison of these rates and amounts received will aid both 
patron and maker in reaching a decision on the rate or basis of contract suited 
to a particular factory. Receipts from whey cream make up the major por- 
tion of the supplementary income while the value of house rental supplied 
and payments for skimming whole milk compose the rest. (For rates received 
for whey cream manufacture see table 30.) The net return to operator’s 
labour and management was ascertained by subtracting all expenses from his 
total receipts. 

All makers were paid on a per pound cheese basis except for those engaged 
on a “hired” basis and these were either paid a set wage per month or a rate 
per pound. As already intimated makers fell into three classes—owner, con- 
tract and hired. The rate paid to owner makers should cover all supplies, 
labour, upkeep of plant and equipment and a wage for management as well as 
interest. Contract makers were obliged to furnish supplies and pay labour out 
of the rate they received while “ hired’ makers only furnished the extra labour 
required. 


SUPPLIES, FUEL, PATRON ORGANAZATION COSTS 
AND OTHER FACTORY EXPENSE 


MAKER'S SALARY 


ggg OVERHEAD: INTEREST, TAX 
; DEPRECIATION AND 
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Figure 4.—Influence of Volume of Production on Various Items of Expense. 


Owner Makers 

The rates paid private owner makers ranged from $1.40 to $2.25 per hun- 
dredweight of cheese and varied according to the size of the factory. In fac- 
tories producing under 25 tons of cheese 24 to 24 cents per pound was charged 
by the maker. From 25 ton to 49-9 ton factories 132 to 24 cents was charged, 
the most common figure being 2 cents per pound. In the next size group, 50 to 
74-9 tons, 2 cents was also the most common rate. From 1? to 2 cents was 
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charged in 75 to 99-9 tons factories. In factories producing over 100 ton of 
cheese the rates paid makers varied from $1.40 to $2 per hundredweight of 
cheese, the most common charges being $1.40 and $1.70 (table 23). 

Receipts from cheese manufacture to owners who operated their plants, 
before deducting expenses, varied from $992 in factories producing under 25 
tons to $6,479 in factories making over 175 tons of cheese. Receipts from whey 
cream increased as factories increased in size. The range from lowest to high- 
est, being the average for the extreme sizes of factories, was $68 to $978. The 
main item included under “ other receipts” was for skimming milk. For the 
56 factories cheese receipts averaged $2,932, whey cream $256 and other receipts 
$18 making the average receipts to owner makers $3,206. Total receipts on a 
per pound cheese basis ranged from 2:19 to 1-78 cents from the lowest to the 
highest producing group and averaged 1°98 cents per factory (table 24). 


TABLE 23.—Rates per Pound Paid Private Owner Makers by Size of Factory 





























Rates Size of Factory (tons) All Dan Cont 
ALD CLy ere Fac- | in Each 
Pound Under | 25— 50— 75— 100— 125— 150— |175 and tonbe inn 

25 49-9" | 74-9" 1090-07 Toa GU 4G 2G NT TAsGelm ers |) ioe Pe 

cts. 

26O5; 1) Al ee Lie ie he BL lah oo. ele Ae DPS ek ee oe oD 2 2 3-57 
Do) eee 1 o 2 Aieeean roe «(hdr Se Sa) |S tere iat oot Se ea 2, 8 14-29 
2-00.. ee 10 10 Dia sc eee | Cee Lt aa he 22 39-29 
1-90... 1 HM Reade et 1 1 EL be Nees dae ame 5 8-93 
1-875. Ne Pars Ce ee Wd Fe Ad Bee I ak ge Jee inc ts Aes aid 1 1-79 
1-85.58 [an ere he A ee ee ge Ae od colleen wt ee 1 1-79 
Liane 1 1 PAA ee cae Ces IO Poe nl ee ape a 4 7-14 
EYcy (C kee ee ae an Ci em RRM pO 1 ee asl a | eS ee, 1 1-79 
Le Gare aie ic te ee keke Sh ance e os villeidee Ge Cae i ect PO Hoole Ce 2 3:57 
PeGQ eee eet ee). da oe ee 1 2 2 5 8-93 
LSS arch | sae ele eee ec UO Uk ea | oe De RAE Nae 2 3°57 
AST DS NN cle Nl | Sa en) MN (ee ctodlte ay A wl Wek bro Seo c 1 1 1-79 
Res) cae a ON nL A | ee Ms a TR Lt eee ee 1 2, SOL 
Total 2 19 15 3 io 3 i 4 56 100 


Per cent in 
Each Group SHOT, 33°93 26-79 5-36 5-36 5-36 12-50 7:14 100 


tg ae makers pay all factory expenses, except those of the patron organization, out of rates 
received. 


These receipts, however, were balanced by expenses which increased 
markedly as the volume of output became larger. Extra labour and board rose 
from $115 as an average for the 25 to 49-9 ton group to $1,885 for the largest 
sized factories. The average for all factories was $497. Supplies and fuel 
expense increased from $4386 to $3,403 and averaged $1,401 for all factories. 
Repairs to buildings and equipment increased also and averaged $119. Other 
expenses averaged $5 per factory. Total cash expenses, comprising all the 
above items, varied from $486 to $5,568 from the lowest to the highest production 
groups of factories. Subtracting the cash expenses from receipts it can be seen 
that the net return to operators’ or makers’ labour and capital averaged $556 
for the smallest group and $1,889 for the largest group of factories. However, 
interest and depreciation charges showed a remarkable increase as the size of 
business increased and when these amounts were deducted it was found that the 
average return to the operators’ labour for all factories was $599. The average 
return from smallest to largest group ranged from $330 to $1,106 for the year. 
On a per pound basis, however, returns to labour showed a marked tendency to 
decrease, the range from lowest to highest being -73 to -26 cent per pound. 
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The average return for owner operators’ labour for all factories was :37 cent 
per pound of cheese. Labour efficiency increased remarkably as the volume of 
production became greater (table 24). 


Contract Makers 


The rates paid to contract makers varied from $0.71 per hundredweight of 
cheese in a factory producing over 175 tons to $2.15 in a factory making between 
50 and 75 tons of cheese. Even though contract makers furnished supplies and 
extra labour yet the rates received rapidly declined as the volume of business 
increased. In factories producing up to 74:9 tons of cheese, the rates varied 
from 14 to 24 cents per pound, the most common rate being 175 cent per pound 
or 17 mills. From 75 to 124-9 tons the rates ranged from $1.35 to $1.55 per 
hundredweight of cheese and from 125 to over 175 tons the range was greater, 
being $0.71 to $1-625, while the average was approximately $1.55 per hundred- 
weight (table 25). 


TABLE 24.—Average Receipts, Expenses and Net Returns to Private Owner Makers 








Size of Factory (tons of cheese) Total 
— or 
Waders) 25— 50— 15— 100— | 125— | 150— |175and} Average 


25 49-9 74-9 999 124-9 | 149-9 | 174-9 | Over 


























Number of Factories... . 2 19 15 a 3 4 ra 3 56 
$ $ § § § $ § § S 
Average receipts from: 
Cheese making....... 992 1,489 ie Oye 3, 248 4,452 4,297 5, 422 6,479 2,932 
WADE. DFGC UGH. x Anois wiby Socarccstes 68 93 196 526 63 594 978 256 
@Ulerisounce sw meas leet kee mere cena rem cs, LPR a se cious 2 110 Toe Wi: ee 18 
of Gag vA (es fo Re Seep ee G02 |) 1, davu 2,510). 8,444 | 4,978 1 5010) 6,084) 7,457 3, 206 
Expenses per factory :— 
tibour and DOaATCL. wilh... 25> 15) 240 466 897 951 126 1,885 497 
Supplies and fuel...... 436 670 1082 1,474 2,239 2,040 | 2,838 3,403 1,401 
OUTS to eae nee AR ch Sax: 66 82 164 203 210 196 280 119 
eA ete, Ae, ee Ce, Sa 1 Pom Apacer Qk ale 2 OLIN eee aero 5 
Total cash operating. . 436 1° 852 boob, oe 04 peo coon oo, coors S000) Ineo ee 2022 
Net return capital and 
operator’s labour..... 556 705 1,154 1,340 1,639 1,748 1,844 1,889 1,184 
Depreciation and in- 
Perea an cy. wpa oe 226 378 453 645 865 950 | 1,095 783 585 
Return to operator’s la- 
bourte....2 6.2.) 326 327 701 695 774 798 749 | 1,106 599 


Per pound of cheese— 
Receipts (cts.)..,2.0.. 2-19 2-09 2-13 1-95 2-05 1-89 1-93 1-78 1-98 
Labour return (cts.)... -73 -44 -60 -39 -32 -30 -24 -26 37 
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TABLE 25.—Rate per Pound of Cheese Paid to Contract Makers in Different Sized Factories 


Size of Factory (tons of cheese) 








Rate Received per Total 
Pound of Cheese Under} 25— 50— 75— 100— 125— 150— | 175 and 
25 49-9 74-9 99-9 124-9 149-9 174-9 Over 
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Notr.—Contract makers bear cost for hired labour, supplies and fuel out of rates received. 


Receipts from cheese, whey product and house rent increased rapidly as the 
volume of business increased as seen in table 26. The rent of the house sup- 
plied is an arbitrary figure based on the value of the house and has been taken 
as part of the contract maker’s income. 

Total receipts ranged from $1,095 to $7,044 from the smallest to the highest 
producing group of factories. Expressed as a rate per pound of cheese however, 
they declined from 2-23 to 1:48 cents. The average return to all contract 
makers was $3,613 or 1:72 cents per pound of cheese. Receipts from cheese 
made up 1:45 cents, whey -21, rental value of house supplied -03, and other 
receipts -03 cent per pound. 

Contract makers had to furnish supplies and fuel as well as extra labour and 
board. ‘These expenses naturally increased as the volume of business became 
larger. Total expenses averaged $2,360 for all factories, an average of 1-12 
cents per pound. For the smallest group they were $467 and for the largest 
$5,124. Expenses per pound of cheese varied for factories of different sizes 
but tended to increase with volume of output. The return to operator’s labour 
averaged $1,253 for all factories, an amount equal to 0-6 cent for every pound of 
cheese produced. ‘Though the absolute amount due to labour increased as the 
factory size became larger yet there was a noticeable decrease when converted 
to a pound of cheese basis. The labour returns for the smallest size of factories 
was 1-28 cents and for the largest group 0°4 cent per pound. 


Hired Makers 

Hired makers were either paid on a pound cheese basis or at a set wage 
per month. Of the 38 makers 15 were paid a wage and 23 were paid a rate per 
pound of cheese. Out of the amount received hired makers had to pay for all 
extra labour. In the smaller factories producing up to 50 tons of cheese, wages 
to maker ranged from $125 to $70 per month, the majority of makers getting 
$80 to $100 per month. In factories over 100 tons the wages received were 
higher, being $145 to $205 per month. In these factories considerable sums 
would have to be paid out for extra labour. Rates per pound of cheese varied 
from 60 to 85 cents per hundredweight (table 27). 

In most factories the only expense which hired makers had to meet was 
extra labour and board. In a few factories, however, they had small mis- 
cellaneous expenses such as telephone and stationery. The receipts for cheese- 
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TABLE 26.—Average Receipts, Expenses and Net Returns to Contract Makers 


Size of Factory (tons of cheese) 























et) RPO ee ey ee Came, ok). pa ek leet 
=m Under ,; 25— ) 50— } 75— | 100— } 125— ) 150— | 175 and] ,.°- 
25 49-9 | 74.9 | 99-9 | 124-9 | 149-9 | 179-4 | Over | Average 
Number of Factories... 1 5 10 1 6 2 1 5 31 
; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Average receipts from— 
Cheese making....... 983 1,419 | 2,196 | 2,469 | 3,389 | 3,668 | 4,946 | 5,875 3, 048 
Whey product........ 102 162 279 496 449 472 524 1,056 439 
Rental, house — sup- 
OR OCE Mime oR cy Tike. 5S 10 29 61 64 96 85 200 93 72 
UIC et hae eee A Ne ala eed |S oe Ce ee Dee ne 241 Osivitee cee 20 54 
Total 1,095°) 3,610 | 275386 | 3,029 | 4,168 | 4,288 | =),670) 7,044 3,613 
Expenses per factory— 
Labour and board.... 18 105 333 456 1,001 912 15225 1,896 737 
Supplies and fuel...... 415 575 1,028 15107 | C1 O76 sez 044y | 23" 620 ea, 228 1,622 
BG SVS) Ee OP se ae Ae | eet tae [ic tee 3, Wee, [EN chal h) Ve 2 es eee | eg ce te oe ie nea 1 
Total 467 680 | 1,361 1,563 | 2,976) 2,956.) 4,764 | 5,124 2,360 
Net returns to opera- 
tor’s Labour and Man- 
I OUIRC TI Beads. Sisticteds 628 930 | 1,175 1.420651, 1, 192 loooe 906 | 1,920 1, 253 
Per pound of Cheese— 
Maker’s receipts (cts.) 2-23 1-98 1-95 1-84 1-82 1-71 1-92 1-48 1-72 
Maker’s expenses (cts..) -95 -84 1-05 -95 1-30 1-18 1-61 1-08 1-12 
Return to Labour (cts.). 1-28 1-14 -90 -89 -52 -53 °31 -40 -60 


making, therefore, were necessarily lower than in the case of contract or 
owner makers. These receipts averaged $855 per factory and increased with the 
size of business operated. Whey cream brought in an average of $117 per 
maker. As the output of cheese increased average payments of whey cream 
receipts to makers rose from $29 to $489. Many hired makers were supplied 
with a house and an average of $41 per maker was added to the salaries received 
to cover this item. Total receipts increased from $539 to $2,200 from the 
smallest to the largest factories. Expenses, chiefly extra labour, rose from an 
average of $1 to $690 in these two groups. The net returns to operators’ labour 
averaged $862 per factory. Makers in factories producing under 25 tons 
received an average of $537; the amounts increased with the output of cheese 
and in the factories making over 175 tons, an average of $1,510 was received. 
The return per pound of cheese to hired makers varied in the different sized 
factories but tended to decrease with every increase in volume of cheese. The 
average labour return to hired makers for all factories was °69 cent per pound 
(table 28). 


FACTORIES SEPARATING WHEY 


About one-quarter of a pound of butter can be manufactured from the 
butterfat separated from 100 pounds of whey. Many factories in Ontario have 
installed whey separators to skim the whey and some also have butter making 
equipment to manufacture the cream obtained into butter. The extra room 
required, extra labour, fuel, separator, tanks, churns, piping, etc., amount to a 
considerable sum so only those factories having sufficient volume of business can 
expect to make a profit on their whey cream or butter manufacture. 
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TABLE 27.—Wages and Rates Paid to Hired Makers in Private and Patron Factories by Size of Factory 























Size of Factory (tons) Total 
Rates Paid —} Number 
(dollars per month) Under } 25— 50— 75— 100— |} 125— | 150— |175and of 
25 49-9 74-9 99-9 124-9 | 149-9 | 174-9 | Over | Factories 
{aye beds SO ee 1, | Beek kod OF eel Se ceed Menomena ah. he ae 1 
80— 89........ 2 =| EL, cele cdeeccah treme Aone, aN cere aie ao AN ct tay oD 
90— 99 1 L. | Se oat| Sere an | ea Se Se tel Aer ee NS Coe 2 
LOG OU ge ope Al seein. oe jE aes rey BE he Cte oy OE A a 1 
LL OSSh Oh Beato. 6. SF, ne es ere es Aol Oe en oll ee ae ee, Pe 1 
125 Set ok Fare Pah (ce a 1, |). Ape ea) > ee ee ere Al eth ii 
ay eee os ee et an bcm «|| <5. teeny <5 | Se ee | ae Ue IR ME cae 8 i EO a Pre 1 
TG 2370) sees ere re ss ecco. a | cea Peete hea eae | a eee Ih or > Bact pelea ene | ee eat mean 1 
HOF" Se eee Oe ial Om eee ee DOO ee eee ees | aed eae ene ewe eee. awk nS 1 
PAU ls Set See te S| ere ees NIP eR ey Ais pC i Sek ee tele ees lM 1 1 
Sub-total ss: clas... 3 8. | Ada. Se a eh eae at” Uleene te 23a) a 1 15 
Cents per Lb. 
Til SR Re: ee ee Od oe tT pee a. BF BOE be 2. ba PS Ce 9 ce, ae er 2 
TOUMAMMLA NCS focal SRS ct oie uae aD conc SN RCE?” RIL LS BR Oe cere 1 
Api A ok Sd See eel een er 1 TS es OI) EDs STR ee i De 2 
OOM MAE lac aces dtl aise bone ee | eee Ue. Pee ek Cee te 2 ee Mee eis, 1 
Shah Sy Oe De RR Ines oe: Lt tee | eres Mal eee ie Rare hoo aie. ob. ge! See ee 1 
SUE Pe A eee Os ee 1 4 1 1 Gi BRE. a Se tn BA eae rf 
SOO Sg AL Niece] sc.cc elec lhe Soe eae on | aa eee Lh oe eee | Rec ot fe eee 6 
SSYD Yeu, Ste, Ct Ee CMRP Rn Pires So ie en At PU Be ees al he, Ree Petar te, Y 
SO Sa Boca] a sccenmueieee. ch] dios a Renee |e eae nee Tait ee acl era ere ls tet eek 2, lk co tae 1 
SUDStOtitewe cd. 2: | eee 3 1s 4 3 SGA ees Aen eae Rater ee 23 
(rand: totale... fei. i. 3 11 12 4 6 UT beet eae 1 38 
Notr.—Hired makers have to pay all extra labour out of rates received. 
TABLE 28.—Average Receipts, Expenses and Net Returns to Hired Makers 
bs Size of Factory (tons of cheese) Total 
Under.) 25. |) 50-1975 95) P00 125-2) 9150 7b and) ye ce 
25 49-9 | 74-9 | 99-9 | 124-9 | 149-9 | 174-9 | Over | *VCTa8e 
Number of Factories... . a 11 12 7 3 5 A ee 1 38 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Average receipts from— 
Making cheese........ 522 594 4S eo ee e268 Te LS ee 2,050 855 
Wheyvnroduct.;. tia. .| 2 dexse 29 118 214 238 CSU sd. Smee et se Oe. 117 
Rental, house sup- 
laters WP gk ene i 15 60 at BS. eee Aa ae 150 4] 
Other.. iat ae OT cst ee en eee Neoatsces|| eater alae ieee bee oie 1 
Total 539 638 Q55'| S128820heIL oD 0e Pd eSO0 i eee 2,200 1,014 
Expenses per factory— 
Labour and board.... 1 14 12] 251 al7, (ENE: ae seme 690 151 
GC) ther Aer en eee SR. eo |v esee cs at : on oa PIG Gas abe on Ge ae aor oem 1 
motel. hig Peete. eee 1 14 122 251 324 TALGY ee)? ee 690 152 
Net return to operator’s 
Labour and manage- 
Fede) Vea d ge ed 538 624 Soom el lod 1, 23850) ele 1400 Pi. ae 1,510 862 
Per pound of cheese— 
Maker’s receipts (cts.) +54 -94 -83 -80 -70 i ON eee oa -57 -81 
Maker’s expenses(cts.) }]........ -02 -10 -15 “15 SAT ia alee -18 “12 
Net returns to labour 
RGUS ) citer tates oa 54 -92 -73 65 -55 04D) eee a oe +39 -69 
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In 84 factories out of the 125 included in the survey whey cream or butter 
manufacturing equipment had been installed. Only when the factory output 
reached 75 tons had the practice become general as but 28 of the 78 factories 
making under 75 tons had installed equipment (table 29). 

It is interesting to note that a larger proportion of patron owned factories 
were making the whey product. In the 42 privately owned factories with 
under 75 tons output, only 14 manufactured whey cream or butter whereas 
the practice was carried on in 24 out of 36 patron factories in the same size 
groups. The high initial cost of installing the equipment can be more easily 
borne by a large number of patron owners than by an individual owner of a 
factory. 


TABLE 29.—Division of Factories According to Ownership and Number of Each Type Separating Whey 








All Factories Private Factories Patron Factories 
Size of Factory ee $$ —_— | 
(tons of cheese) Number Number Number 
Total Separating | Total Separating | Total cea ne 

Whey Whey hey 
LE eh ees 0 9 Rs ee 6 1 VER We Sieg le 3! ei 4 1 
Za SCT Oe ee ne Se ee ee 35 13 21 5 14 8 
50— 74-9 SM 24 19 9 18 15 
ee OO thd lt ear ek, omer oe bh. at 10 a 2 8 8 
Ce SEAS ed oe ae ee Os eee ne ee 12 12 4 4 8 8 
Rp ee Co a ee i fi 4 4 3 3 
Pee pe Que ere oe nae ces 3 8 8 fe 7 1 1 
Eien Ver aie. eke te 9 9 4 4 5 o 
pe GG eee a ee uc ES ols 125 84 64 30 61 49 


Division of Receipts from Whey Cream 


A very wide variation occurred in both the amount paid and the method 
of apportioning the whey cream receipts to the cheesemaker. They either 
received a percentage of the total receipts or a rate per pound butterfat or 
per pound of whey butter manufactured. 


TABLE 30.—Cheese Maker’s Share of Receipts from Sale of Whey Product 


Wun pee Private Patrons’ Factory 
Share to Maker F: ae Owner Hired Hired { Contract 
acrorie’! Maker | Maker | Maker | Maker 


| | | | 








No share of whey cream receipts..................-- EAT ey, Berea, 2 2 1 
Zo MDBIECOM MOL Veer os itary oon core went eo hae a's Ga ht ohare? 11 1 1 
334 per cent oo RAEN Seba bn ce. ak bd. on an 5 Peat Ne eee 1 2 
40 per cent same. Sere UN, eabeeAne eter noo Wee, ok I 1 pe RRR ET ST Se il ee a 
50 per cent 2) GR is se ak aN di es RNa 26 DAE HU: BLS Ms VAs, poh nr 2 
100 per cent tO GRR 2. Ceti has S BE De Penn eed cet oe: ss 
 CONUMOULCED fa tacr nest) ME. etn eta te scale ese |S. Pee eel a eee a 
lala ey Aan eran Bae at Be | nd) nS tn Ae (Oe, 5 0 eevee 3 .-: 
Oc) Bt Ce I ER ety de eh renee Ter leer ste pecmeks [nicts SRE ee 
age pico a O92. eee Mrderh cis Uy oie i eg 2 RSE eee MI ep 1 4 10 
6H) Pane Be Ue AN: ee ius WSIS at Ah Sau a We ak ee eee, ee ae 4 
1 hl Seer e k eate ee nee S & 1 es AN PON Cre HE = oy 1 
Pee me DOUNCeDILOCE: asen Sees Ap: cow AE oes tenes Pal ee |! aetna ae > ll a. Ee 
6 A Sg gee 3 CeIn, RR, a? PR eee Le hE ReMeES ott Ol lc Sew Steiner DP ais ve 
a ila Co i 6 ok SA Pee Ao ee eee SAL & ee eA Ade os On ietiek st Ack 
ie ie SUR FP SRT RAS once ise «Uke as uate tera ae Ts tt SR EE 2 eis ae 1 
Braco ty ee ee ee 2 a Soe 8 Lie le 2. pv 1 6 
ig BM! HS PE ec eh clock Wien) enV SEE oe A Ma eh, Py be tn 3 Re RN ED 2 
P5355 TOE aS ARS bisa axe PAP a 3 HM RRR. On in Paben ers tek | des ee ar 
ee A. OO eee MET, certs 84 Sill 4 19 30 
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The majority of private owner makers received a percentage of the total 
value of receipts and practically all were paid one-half of the proceeds. This 
amount was commonly considered sufficient to pay for the extra labour, fuel 
and equipment involved in the manufacture of the product. Two owner 
makers, however, received only one-third of the value, one received 40 per 
cent and one retained all the receipts. The hired or contract makers paid 
on a percentage basis, either received one-quarter or one-third of the proceeds. 

For those makers who received payment on a butterfat basis, for whey 
cream, the rates ranged from 3 to 12 cents per pound, the most common one 
being 8 cents. Rates per pound for manufacturing whey butter varied from 
5 cents to 15 cents per pound. Four owner makers received 8 to 15 cents per 
pound which, in 1931, would be somewhat over half the value of the product. 
Contract makers received from 5 to 74 cents per pound (table 30). 


YIELD OF CHEESE TO MILK AND BUTTERFAT 


One of the most important influences in the volume of cheese produced 
per hundred pounds of milk is the butterfat content of the milk. A total of 
523 monthly or semi-monthly reports on pounds of milk, pounds of fat and 
pounds of cheese produced are shown in table 31. Before discussing the results 
of this table it might be well to point out the large proportion of tests which 
average under 3:4 per cent. A total of 244 out of the 523 were below this 
figure. 

The importance of high test milk is indicated in the column “ Pounds of 
milk to make a pound of cheese”. A total of 12:54 pounds of milk testing 
under 2-9 per cent butterfat was required to make one pound of cheese while 
the amount decreased rapidly as the test increased—only 9-52 pounds of milk 
being required when the test was 4-2 per cent. Thus a difference of 1-3 per 
cent in butterfat content made a difference of 3-02 pounds of milk required 
to make a pound of cheese. Similarly when the pounds of cheese per hundred- 
weight of milk is worked out, the yield increases as the quality of the milk, 
measured in terms of butterfat, improves. 


TABLE 31.—Yield of Cheese to Milk and Butterfat 


Pounds | Pounds Cheese 

















Number Milk = |———————_—_—_ 
Range of Test of Milk Fat Cheese to One toO to One 

Reports Pound ib. Fat cewt. 

Cheese igi a Riel 

lbs. lbs. lbs. 

2-Otand unger... . .... aa 24 4,158, 216 121,520 331, 508 12-54 | 2-728 7-97 
oO Qeso" 19 es. eee 73 15,571, 504 477, 673 1, 287, 402 12-09 | 2-695 8-27 
Bg obo ee eae be ee 147 23°6)2 617. 772, 734 1,996, 449 11-83 | 2-584 8-45 
343.50 2 Oe chee dee ug 15,051, 946 525,135 1,349, 676 11-15), 225570 8-97 
O° G>-92/ 0 olen. + aoe: bce 69 7, 245, 788 268 , 595 688, 443 10:52 1. 2-563 9-50 
Oo 90 SE es, . See te ce deeee 44 3,855, 341 148, 931 375, 883 10:26 | 2-524 9-75 
Cio) or el ee Oe a yf 2,039, 375 87, 685 220,499 9:25 | a2cole 10-81 
Aa 2 AN OVOVOtoe a ert. . | Wp: 1, 274, 569 54,277 133, 904 9-52 2-467 10-50 
Total or averace...0o.c.. ee 72,809, 556 2,456, 550 6, 383, 764 11-4 2-599 8-76 


Nortrse.—Average test 3-37. 


QUALITY OF CHEESE PRODUCED 


Relation of Size of Factory to Quality of Cheese 

The evidence submitted in table 32 supports the conclusion that high grade 
cheese can be and is produced in the province of Ontario. In the 125 factories 
surveyed 97 per cent of the boxes graded number one, 2:7 per cent number two, 
and 0:3 per cent number three. Some “ no grade” cheese was produced but the 
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amount was almost negligible in terms of the general average. The average 
score, which embraces all factors of quality and texture in cheese was also quite 
high, being 92-308. 

The quality of cheese made in the small factories as evidenced by both 
gerade and score was noticeably below that of larger plants but there was no 
appreciable difference in quality of product made by the medium sized and 
large factories. 


TABLE 32.—Comparison of Grades of Cheese made in Factories of Different Sizes 




















Number | Average Percentage of Boxing Grading Average 
Size of Factory r of EE a free 
actories| of Boxes - + , per 

No.1 | No.2 | No.3 |No grade Bactory 

COTS 2 One ge sme Ae MR) chance irs, BR 6 484 93-7 5:6 0-5 0:2 92-115 
Pet TM Oi a Ee 8 cence aaa 39 823 96-5 3-1 0-4 0-0 92-310 
Baath 30 Meee Re We Pec ticsltenans ic estes oul 1205 96-2 3-4 0-3 0-1 92-318 
CO OE Obie as Aent se cola os Went Sues 11 1,883 94-4 4-9 0:7 0-0 92-239 
LOO OM yea ancien Ake wrsne were hes 12 2,916 98-2 Loge 0-1 0-0 92-387 
2 5A Oe ORR enter Ws Seeees 6 Een: fe 2,570 95-6 4-0 0-4 0-0 92-202 
GSS) ae ae See On oe ae 8 3, low 98 - 1 1-6 0-3 0-0 92-389 
PUG ADIMOV ETI Skeet es oes 9 5,170 98-2 1-5 0-3 0-0 92-381 
DorhOr averages. e.uc, A. Bava s 125 1,839 97-0 250 0:3 0-0 92-308 





Interior of Cheese Factory Curing Room. 


Quality of Cheese Made in Different Areas 


Although some difference occurs in the average score and percentage of 
first grade cheese between the factories of the eastern, central and western dis- 
tricts, yet these differences are not very great. In Central Ontario, a 92-490 
score was obtained in comparison with 92-433 from Western Ontario and 92-178 
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from Eastern Ontario. Western Ontario, however, had 96:95 per cent first grade 
cheese while the corresponding figures for Central and Eastern Ontario were 
96-76 and 94:86 respectively. 


TABLE 33.—Comparison of Quality of Cheese made in Different Areas 














Number | Average Percentage of Grades 
Area of Number Score 
Factories | of Boxes | Ist 2nd 3rd_ |No grade 
HiAStern eee eee ce eS on 68 1,251 | 94-86 4-50 0-59 0-05 92-178 
(Cert res bia otesaccs oo ee mined ao cere ac, ak 30 Laoale ie 96 316 2-56 0-58 0-10 92-490 
WGSESE sate tote een. fee 27 3,839 | 98-75 1:23 0-02 — 92-433 
ANT TaebOriGeeee. sar ames Me hs ree 125 1,839 | 96-95 2-68 0-33 0-04 92-308 





THE SALE OF CHEESE 
Method of Sale 


As discussed elsewhere in this report it is customary for patrons to elect a 
salesman to sell the cheese. In some factories the secretary or president of the 
association, is selected as salesman. The patrons also determine the channels 
through which the cheese is to be sold. For this purpose in many districts, 
factories have grouped together and have been instrumental in setting up 
“cheese boards” to facilitate the marketing of their product. The cheese 
board or auction is held regularly—in most cases once a week—and is attended 
by the salesmen from factories holding membership in the board, and by buyers 
representing, for the most part, exporters located in Montreal. Some factories 
sell direct to buyers who travel through the districts, or even sell to firms without 
seeing the buyer. Others again sell through brokers, chief among which may 
be cited the United Dairymen Co-operative Ltd. All cheese, however, no matter 
through what channel it is sold, if for export, must be graded by Dominion 
officials and the grade indicated on the box. 


Table 34 indicates the agencies through which cheese is sold and the 
number of factories selling each way. Over fifty per cent of the factories sold 
direct to a buyer. Thirty-four of the factories, or 27-2 per cent, sold through 
a cheese board and 21, or 16-8 per cent, sold through a broker. Many of the 
sales to private buyers, however, were made on the basis of the “ board” price 
for the particular week of sale. Practically all of the factories listed as selling 
to a broker sold through the United Dairymen Co-operative, Ltd. This medium 
of sale is most popular in Central Ontario; in Eastern Ontario cheese boards 
receive more support than elsewhere. 


TABLE 34.—Methods of Marketing Cheese 


Medium of Sale 




















District Number - 
of Cheese Direct to Through 
Factories Board Buyer (') Brokdr(?) 
Hastern 9k ee ot ta ck. se ae ea ee 68 25 36 6 
@entral. 2.4 3.5) sober ee cee, Sree canes nee a 30 7 8 15 
IW GStOTT 220. ane Aopen eB oy ol Sg On ee eee 27 2 25 — 
TP Otall Scie rte eee re tn tk ae Ue ec ne 125 34 69 21 


(1) Many factories selling direct to buyers sold on a ‘‘board price’’ basis. 
he (2) Practically all factories listed under ‘‘broker’’ sold through the United Dairymen Cooperative, 
ta 
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Prices Received for Cheese 


The average price received for cheese for all factories was 11-13 cents per 
pound for 1931. Deducting cheese hauling costs the price received at the factory 
averaged 10:89 cents per pound. Whey cream or butter receipts averaged 
$588.33 per factory, which when converted to a pound of cheese basis was -361 
cent per pound of cheese. Other cheese factory receipts averaged -046 cent 
per pound of cheese. Thus total receipts per pound of cheese were 11-297 cents 
for all factories. 


The actual price received per pound of cheese, f.o.b. local shipping point 
was used in order to compare prices received by different factories. Whey 
cream or butter and other receipts were thus disregarded. Table 35 reveals that 
31-7 per cent of the factories sold cheese under 11 cents per pound, 3:25 per 
cent sold under 10-5 cents, and only 2-44 per cent sold for 11-5 cents or over. 
The actual range in prices received was 10-39 to 11-57 cents, a difference of 1-18 
cents per pound. The prices quoted, however, are influenced to some degree by 
the distance from the central market at Montreal and so the fluctuations cannot 
be said to be wholly due to differences in quality. An examination of prices 
received in the three main districts will better illustrate this point. 

Table 33 showed that there was very little difference in the average quality 
of cheese made in the three main districts, the slight difference which did occur 
being in favour of central and western factories. The differences in average 
prices received, 11-26 for Eastern, 11-20 for Central and 10-70 cents per pound 
for Western Ontario, can be attributed in most instances to the distance from 
the central market at Montreal. 

Within each district, however, the factor of distance from market should be 
minimized and that of quality should exert a greater effect upon the price 
received. In each district it can be seen that the prices received vary con- 
siderably, which fact suggests that cheese of different quality is being produced. 


TABLE 35.—Prices Received for Cheese, Including Averages and Range for Different Areas 























Number of Factories Number Per cent 

Average price received per pound of in each 

Eastern Central Western Factories Group 

Tne ee ae ol chs scans be oh 2 — 4 4 3°25 

OWE VLE a ee is A a rrr oa _ == 15 15 12-19 

HO)? a OO ees 0 os ee 9 3 8 20 16-26 

UE Si enced ee ee Oe 20 12 i 36 29-26 

8 Ne es oO ra, ee a1 14 — 45 36:58 

De SACO Vr ont MPM os, vo utee ons Skene 2 1 Se 3 2-44 
TLOUa ISS eR sits ds Seale 67 30 26 123 100- 
Tiseiesy te ee ees, ee Ison ilpiy 11-00 ikopy/ — 
LOwestees «|. “eee ee OS Pe ae es a 10-40 10-88 10-39 10:89 — 
AV Crag Cae.) oa ee Bhsce, i Ea SU ee eerie 11-26 11-20 10-70 11-13 — 


*Simple averages. 


The data in table 36 was compiled in order to compare prices received for 
cheese in the three areas for the summer months, thus excluding “ fodder ”’ 
cheese which usually sells for a lower price than “grass” cheese. Average 
prices received per pound in the six month period for the three areas were: 
Eastern, 11-34; Central, 11-41, and Western Ontario, 10°75. It will be noted 
that these prices are slightly higher than those given in table 35, and also that 
the average for Central Ontario is somewhat higher than that for the Eastern 
section. 
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TABLE 36.—Monthly Average Prices received for Cheese in the Different Areas 

















Averaze Price per Pound in Cents 




















Eastern Central Western hee 
Mayil wees he ae. AS Tee. Ce ees ae 10-30 10-52 9-76 10-13 
JUNG ec On ce. ere ito ie 10-36 10-45 10-95 
JULY ch oo oo cee te cet Reese cae tee oe Ac 8 vc: an 11-93 11-86 11-29 11-70 
August) 8 Serer ok re on oi, 5 11-54 11-63 10-27 11-33 
Heptentberwe. ip wae Soe Bad eee. | eee 11-39 Hilo 11-14 ils aie 
Octobernk. 2 fata ee he Oho ee Nt ede 11-29 11-18 10-94 Lies 
Six MONE AV Grate sage ke ole we Wa eee 11-34 11-41 10-75 leat 





PAYMENT FOR MILK 
Basis of Payment 


All milk delivered to cheese factories must, according to law, be paid for 
on a butter fat basis or a butter fat plus two basis. The “ plus two” method 
of payment was adopted in order to give consideration to the solids not fat 
(chiefly casein) in the milk. However, butter fat, being the most valuable con- 
stituent of whole milk, many dairy specialists consider that the producer re- 
celves an equally fair return when paid on that basis only. 


Factories differed in the basis of payment and practices varied in different 
parts of Ontario. In the eastern sections it was found that 56 out of the 68, 
or practically 85 per cent of the factories, paid on a butter fat test only. In the 
central area one-third of the factories adopted the fat plus two basis of pay- 
ment and in Western Ontario all but one of the 27 factories paid on this basis. 
In Central Ontario where some differences of opinion existed concerning the 
fairness of the two bases, many factories alternated the two methods from year 
to year. Considering all factories, about 62 per cent paid on the fat basis only 
(table 37). 


TABLE 37.—Number of Factories Paying on ‘‘Fat’’ and ‘‘Fat Plus Two’’ Basis 





Number of Factories 

















Number paying on 
Area of 
Factories Fat Plus 2 
Fat Test eee 
Flastern gosc oe sch »-<scsekebeeche "o:. aeastelk a ee a EY 68 56 12 
Centrale e.. ..c:.. pe i aeie acer cn cee. eee 30 20 10 
W OSCOT I Sieh ica oy coc, Res ns lo a en een ee ee D7 i 26 
WO GES sic 5 ay eects es oe Se ee ee ae as 77 48 


Every factory is required to have milk testing equipment, including a 
separate bottle for each patron. Every day a sample of the patron’s milk is 
placed in this bottle and at the end of each month a qualified man, generally 
the cheese instructor for the district, tests the milk for its butter fat content. 
The patron is then paid on the basis of the number of pounds of fat determined. 


Net Returns to Patrons 


Deducting the cash charges for manufacturing from total factory receipts 
the total net returns for 125 factories was $1,874,132.37. This amount when 
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distributed among the patrons averaged $14,993.06 per factory and $382.48 per 
patron. Patron returns in smaller factories only averaged $209.55 while the 
amounts increased with each size group until in the 175 ton and over class an — 
average of $569.71 was received (table 39). 

The average return per hundredweight of milk for all factories was $0-795. 
The amounts fluctuated for factories of different sizes. The figure for the small- 
est group producing under 25 tons of cheese was -753 which was considerably 
below the average. In the next two size groups the average returns were above 
the average for all factories and in the class producing between 100 to 124-9 
tons the return per hundredweight was -712, the lowest of any group. From 
that point on an increase occurred with the last two size groups of factories 
having returns above the average. 


It was pointed out in discussing the price received per pound of cheese that 
distance from the Montreal market was perhaps one reason for the lower 
returns for Western Ontario factories. As these factories were all in the groups 
of larger factories the returns per hundredweight of milk would thus tend to be 
lower. Despite this fact and the further fact that factories in Western Ontario 
operate during winter months when prices are lower, the price received per 
hundredweight of milk compares favourably with the smaller factories for the 
reason that expenses of manufacturing are somewhat lower in the larger 
factories due to greater volume handled. 

It was found also that hauling charges per hundredweight of milk decreased 
rapidly as the size of factory increased. The rates presented in Table 38 are 
estimates based on data obtained from each factory record. Deducting these 
charges from the return per hundredweight of milk it was found that the larger 
factories were returning considerably more to the patrons. 

Had total charges instead of cash expenses been deducted from total receipts 
returns per hundred pounds of milk would have been slightly lower. However, 
by deducting cash charges the resulting figures indicate the amount patrons 
actually received even though interest and depreciation costs were not fully met. 


Time of Settlement 


The time of settlement varied among the factories although the majority 
paid the producers every month or four weeks. In Central and Western Ontario 
practically all paid on a monthly basis while in Eastern Ontario the semi- 
monthly method was adopted by 28 out of the 68 factories studied. 


TABLE 38.—Time of Settlement of Cheese Factory Accounts 








Number of Factories 








Am. Number Paying on 
District of - = 

wae a ; Semi 
Factories Monthly Mouthiy 

Basis Rass 

as1s 
ASCE Te A Oe tee ee ace Sie SB wetted Js 68 40 28 
(COTM GEEN IR sate de. A See ee Oe ee Oy Mes ee er re 30 28 2 
WeSteCriiee nen ee ey ma eA RRR Mn ee eee Ce ee neo 27 23 4 
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TABLE 39.—Net Returns to Patrons per Season and per Hundredweight of Milk 

















Returns 
Num- Net Returns Hauling| less Differ- 
ber Average |Charges| Hauling ence 
Size of Factory of | per cwt. per |Charges}| from 
(tons of cheese) Fac- Average | Average Milk cewt. per Average 
tories Total per per Milk! | ewt. Return 
Factory | Patron Milk 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Under 250se.eeta: see 6 23,678-77| 3,946-46 209-55 753 +139 -614 — -076 
20 49 DO sesame wins Be) 238, 809-06} 6,823-12 268 - 42 +829 -134 -695 + -005 
DO 7439 ae, nee 37 411, 261-42) 11, 115-17 306-00 -801 -109 - 692 + -002 
CO 1099 ee ee 11 169, 624-30] 15, 420-39 381-18 -785 -101 - 684 — - 006 
100—124-9............. 12 232,456-28] 19, 371-36 391-34 orig -095 -617 — -073 
125 —— 149 RG ei erases a 169,811-00} 24, 258-71 417-23 -795 - 080 “715 + -025 
15017430 en eed 8 239, 537-82) 29, 942-23 541-94 -800 -107 - 693 + - 003 
L7 San (OVEt ee ata. a. 9 378, 853-72] 42, 094-86 569-7] -810 “091 -719 + -029 
Total or average...... 125 1,874, 132-37] 14.993-06 382-48 *795 -105 G90Kl : Saree tae 


1 Actual cost of hauling on milk routes plus calculated cost of hauling by patrons (see 
tables 41-43). 


COST OF HAULING MILK 


Methods of Computing Costs 


The following data were secured in regard to hauling: (1) number of 
patrons and distance from factory; (2) number using cars and time required 
to deliver milk for each distance; (3) number using horse vehicles and time 
required to deliver milk for each distance; (4) time taken, cost and number of 
patrons on milk routes for each distance. 

From this basic information and estimates of the value of man labour, horse 
labour and equipment, the cost of hauling milk per hundredweight and per day 
was computed. The cost per day for varying distances was also obtained. 

The rates used to obtain the cost figures were as follows: man labour and 
board 17-2 cents an hour; this figure was obtained from the Labour Gazette 
being the average wage paid to farm labourers for 1931; horse labour 9-26 cents 
per hour, this being the figure obtained from a survey on power costs made in 
Western Canada in 1931, and which conforms closely with that of the Dominion 
Experimental Farms for that particular year; interest, depreciation and repairs 
for wagons at an estimated cost of $2.50 per year. Cost of operating motor 
vehicles was taken at 6 cents per mile. 


Relation of Costs to Volume of Milk Hauled 


Information from which costs could be computed was obtained from 102 
factories. It was found that the average cost per ton of milk hauled by all 
methods varied from $2.78 for factories in the smallest group to $1.60 per ton 
in the 125—149-9 ton class. The cost in the next largest group rose to $2.14 
and fell to $1.82 in the 175 ton and over class. The average cost per ton for 
all factories was $2.11. On a cost per hundredweight basis the same trend 
occurred, the range between the highest and lowest average cost being 13:9 to 
8:0 cents. The average for all was 10-5 cents. Cost of hauling decreased rapidly 
as the volume of milk increased (table 40). 
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TABLE 40.—Total Hauling Costs and Cost per Ton and per Hundredweight in Factories of Different Sizes 


en 





C : Number Total Cost per 

Size of Factory Total Cost P 
i of Pounds eae Hundred 
(tons of cheese) Restores Milk Cost per Ton Weigh? 

$ $ cts. 
LEA Mag Ob hy eee oy Cee, re rn 6 3, 142 D8 4,376-23 2-78 13-9 
Pie EA ANN emt eM rh ey 33 26,814, 969 35, 931-93 2-68 13-4 
GEV Fa! a ee ee rn ree 28 38, 200, 971 41,458 -46 2-18 10-9 
vie age RS Neb antne  See oe  e e 9 17, 605, 020 17, 816-89 2-02 10-1 
rN ES A i a er es eh a 9 24,530,716 23,218 -67 1-90 9-5 
Va BG). ey eee eee ne 4 12, 015, 360 9, 588-43 1-60 8-0 
IOUS AsO Seo PAS A ete if 26, 296, 385 28,102-15 2-14 10-7 
LaDCOVEr Th Pie. We a 6 32,874, 096 30, 072-41 1-82 9-] 


a | a ey ee ee es 


AD ObAl OF BV ERAZEY: +06. Jags) asc 102 | 181,480,275} 190,565-17 2-11 10-5 





Grading Cheese at Montreal, 


Cost of Wagon Route Hauling 


A total of 32 factories out of 125 had a portion or all of the milk hauled by 
the route method. Routes were generally auctioned off to private individuals 
who agreed to haul at so much a trip or per ton or standard (3,000 pounds). 
Wagons were generally supplied by the patrons, while trucks were more often 
owned by the hauler. 

In table 41 the costs of 99 wagon routes are summarized. The return miles 
per trip are seen to vary from 2 to 15 miles and the average number of patrons 
from 2 to 17 per route. The majority of routes were from 4 to 8 miles on a 
return trip basis. The average cost per patron varied from $19.20 to $32.39. 
For those charging on a per trip basis the range in costs were $1.19 to $2.64 per 
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trip, these figures representing the charges on the 3 and 15 mile route respect- 
ively. The cost per hundredweight of milk ranged from 5:25 to 14-95 cents 
and per ton from $1.05 to $2.99. The average cost per patron per day varied 
from 12 to 22 cents. The average cost per ton for all wagon routes was $1.74 
and per hundredweight 8-7 cents. 


TABLE 41.—Summary Statement of Hauling Costs on 99 Wagon Routes 








Average 
Return Miles per pen Cost Cost 
Route a Number | Hours | Num- | Cwt. per Cost Cost per 
Roses of Taken ber Milk Patron per per Patron 
Patrons per Trips per per Cwt. Ton per 
on Route} Trip | taken | Load Season Day 
$ ets. $ cts 
2 Lo: ee eee hee 3 2-0 RS eer eine. 32-39 p25 [05:9 eae cs 
3.13 it CR ee: tet vi 6-3 1-6 143 17-6 30-51 8-56 bores 21 
7 ee OE PE 14 8-6 3°5 eh: ane 25-05 6-35 1-27 20 
Diagith eee ae te eae 17 6-9 ool ts5 15-8 30:72 9-85 1-97 22 
Gh see firs rae esas 15 6-9 3-0 139 9-9 29-34 fie25 2-25 22 
SE eat es 11 8-4 4-0 144 17-5 pM 9-00 1-80 18 
ee wage i ch od ene 16 9-4 4-5 PASM eters 29-84 7-15 1-43 16 
ROR Ve PEA ont ae 2 7-5 SOOM ate Ain vs 19-87 feo eek. ae 
10. Sie ess. cee: 3 10-0 4.5 168 12-8 32-17 14-95 AROS 1 aes. 
ere. 5 ee 3 14-0 4.5 124 24-3 19-20 8-30 1-66 12 
1D ee nee ee 5 12-0 4-6 167 24-2 20-90 7-70 1-54 ee 
14 bo een . § As 2 14-0 4-5 103 an eee... 21 26 aa) eae eee 12 
1 16-0 5:5 179 28-5 29-15 8-30 1-66 16 


Average cost per ton all routes $1.74; per cwt. 8-7 cents. 


Costs of Hauling by Trucks 


On 29 of the routes trucks were used to haul the milk. The return trips 
varied from 2 to 20 miles with the majority being about 10 miles. The number 
of patrons served per route ranged from 3 to 22. Costs per hundredweight of 
milk varied from 6:25 to 18 cents and per ton from $1.25 to $3.60. The average 
cost per ton for all truck routes was $1.90 and per hundredweight 9-5 cents 
(table 42). 


TABLE 42.—Summary Statement of Hauling Costs on 29 Truck Routes 














Average 
Return Miles per Route Number | Pounds Cost 
Number of Milk Hours per Cost Cost 
of Patrons | Hauled Taken Patron per per 
Routes on per per per Cwt. Ton 
Route Month Trip Season 
$ cts. $ 
Dies di) d eee Res 2 Redes, ae 1 6-0 52, 000 1 14-43 7-0 1-40 
Bee a Sis tae ee 2 4-5 15, 000 if 18-06 6-25 122) 
ORE. Be Le 3 6-0 32,369 13 34°88 11-6 2-32 
LB: tithe es J ee Seas 1 GoD alla. Dell oa eee 7-9 1-58 
Ee ee ee ae, ee ee as 3 8:0 39-000 24 46-75 10:0 2-00 
Qian Ve ee Se ene 1 Oat eos: 2 24-80 8-9 1-78 
Lire So Oe eo, See 9 10-4 48, 000 2 29-60 8-5 1-69 
|G RA re Smet ne a 2 5-0 Soy Zor 23 54-60 8-5 1-70 
OE erate. cee ee ee en eee 4 14-0 90, 000 33 29-48 12-0 2-40 
1 RE Red). eee 2 eee = eee 1 22-0 90.000 3 13-90 7:5 1-50 
LA sects yt: AEE. cee ee 1 12:20 9 S|: eee 2 OPoa Ph 8-3 1-66 
04 | Ra ae Aaa OR i al 1 10-0 24, 000 4 51-84 18-0 3-60 


Average cost per ton for all truck routes: per cwt. 9-5 cents; per ton $1.90. 
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Cost per Patron for Milk Hauling 


When a value is put on the time taken by individual patrons to haul their 
milk the costs of hauling are actually higher than if a number of patrons group 
together and pay some one to do the hauling for them. 

For those patrons residing within one mile of the factory, however, the 
cost per season was practically the same whether the milk was hauled indi- 
vidually or by the route method. As the distance increased to the factory 
the costs per season and per day for individual hauling also rose. For those 
who used horses the increase was from $385.51, for under one mile to $139.75 
for 4 miles for the season. The cost per day likewise increased from 16 to 62 
cents. Individual hauling costs by motor cars were about the same as for 
wagon hauling. Wagon route hauling costs, however, remained practically the 
same for each distance, that is, they were about $380 for the season and 21 cents 
per day for the average patron. The cost of hauling tended to rise with every 
increase in distance from the factory (table 48). 


TABLE 43.—Average Cost per Patron for Milk Hauling 

















Cost Individual Hauling* Cost Route Hauling 
Distance from Factory Patrons using Patrons using ‘s ; =. ee 

(miles) Horses inmickwonrmOar With Horses With Trucks 

Per Per Pers: bk. Per Per Per Per Per 

Season Day Season Day Season Day Season Day 

$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ ets. 

MOP Tex Srenl hs Soe aC ieee Ae Soro! 16 28 - 60 11 32-39 — 14-43 — 
ieee Nae cetera eee a, 59-82 26 64-73 26 30-51 21 18-06 = 
Oe ae en pass cep AOU! 95:38 40 104-84 41 27-88 21 34°88 — 
Behl eet ee Bet Wik de Kc ee 139-75 62 163-96 56 29-34 22 — — 


*These are assumed costs while the route hauling charges were actually paid. Average cost per ton 
individual hauling—$2.28; per ewt.—11-4 cts. 


Relation to Larger Factories 


If, in order to produce more economically, cheese patrons decide that larger 
factory units are necessary then the question of milk hauling must be con- 
sidered. At present the majority of the patrons live within two miles of a 
factory and thus are able to deliver each morning’s milk themselves. Larger 
factories would increase the area of the factory district and necessitate either 
longer hauls by patrons or organization of milk routes for the hauling of milk 
at contract rates. 

The charge or cost of this route hauling must be balanced by a sufficiently 
larger net return from the cheese to meet the cash outlay or else patrons will 
not take kindly to the route method and no advantage will have been gained 
through amalgamation of factories. 

Many factory owners or makers prefer to have patrons haul their own milk 
for several reasons—they have less bother with the whey because individual 
farmers can take their own cans back and thus stop undue contamination of 
milk cans; they can deal more easily with patrons who persist in bringing 
in poor quality milk for it is possible to show the defects to such persons, whereas 
in factories operating milk routes the maker must telephone or send a note to 
patrons whose milk is below standard. 

The patrons for the most part take an active interest in their factory. 
In many cases it is the centre of social and business gatherings. It is a common 
meeting place for farmers every morning and for this reason many of them are 
loath to have it amalgamated into a larger unit with other factories. 
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Many claim that the hauling of milk from long distances to the factory 
impairs the quality especially during very hot weather. This is a debatable 
point, however, for others state that if milk is cared for properly on the farm 
an extra mile or two will not affect the quality. 

One of the biggest factors to consider in a discussion of route hauling is the 
road question. In some parts of Ontario country roads are not suited to heavy 
traffic during certain seasons of the year. The farmer with a light wagon may 
be able to drive to the factory with his own milk but heavily loaded trucks or 
horse vehicles containing many cans would experience difficulty. Thus, before 
the area served by a factory can be enlarged the conditions of roads must be 
taken into account. 

Recognizing all the arguments against larger units and, consequently, 
route hauling methods, however, something must be done to cope with the 
present situation. Changing conditions such as competition from creameries, 
use of trucks, competition from condensaries and market milk stations all affect 
the cheese factory business. If these competing concerns continue to offer a 
higher price to the producers of milk, then factories must produce more cheaply 
in order to compete with them. A logical step in this direction would be to 
produce in larger factories for it has been demonstrated that substantial reduc- 
tions in cost of manufacture can be effected if this is done. 


COMPETITION FOR MILK FOR OTHER USES 


A total of 120 factories supplied information regarding the competition from 
sources other than cheese factories for the use of milk. Two of the 120 had 
no competition whatsoever. 

Creameries were the largest competing agency for cheese factory milk. In 
the 118 factory districts, 277 instances of competition from this source were 
cited which made an average of 2:35 creameries per factory district. Many 
of the creameries, however, solicited business in more than one factory district 
so the actual number of creameries would be very much less. In 1930, a total 
of 101 patrons left the 118 cheese factories to sell to creameries. 

City milk plants were next in importance in regard to competition. 
Factories reported 92 instances of competition from this source and a total of 
34 patrons left cheese factories to deal with milk plants. 

Competition from condensaries was reported in 20 instances but no patrons 
were drawn away from factories during 1931 by such competitors. 

Very slight interchange of patrons took place between one cheese factory 
and another as only 22 cases were listed in the whole 118 factories. 

To offset the exodus of patrons from the cheese factories, in 1931 a total of 
107 returned from the other concerns. As 185 were said to have stopped in 19380, 
it may be said that the majority returned again. 

The main reason given for the 135 patrons leaving in 1930 was because of 
low prices in the cheese business. Fifty made this claim. It was also thought 
that butter prices were going to rise and thus return more per hundred pounds 
of milk than could be obtained from the manufacture of cheese. 

In Western Ontario a number of patrons returned from condensaries in 
1931 but in Hastern and Central Ontario it may be said that the majority 
returned from creameries and some from city milk plants. 
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EDUCATIONAL STANDING OF MAKERS 


Cheese making is a specialized business and it requires trained men to 
manufacture a high quality product. This training has been acquired by 
cheesemakers through experience as helpers in factories and through special 
training at agricultural and dairy schools. More and more emphasis is being 
placed upon a dairy school education. 


Apart from special education the majority of makers received a public 
school training. Only 12-8 per cent attended high school classes. Over 55 
per cent of the makers had received no special education after leaving public 
school. These makers apparently learned the cheese business through apprentice- 
ship to experienced makers. A total of 37-2 per cent attended dairy school, 2-4 
per cent attended short courses at dairy school and 1-6 per cent had a business 
school training. For those who did attend dairy school the time of receiving the 
training ranged from 1900 to the present time. (Tables 44 to 46.) 


TABLE 44.—General Educational Standing of Cheese Makers 


























Per cent 
Highest Standing Obtained Number of 

Total 
Pee CNG eee ee ed Ce oe a mere eee 87 69:6 
Been ish COO km nen od Lee te ei ee yt Se SS oh hee 8 6-4 
Peele he ee nOC mn a ee, a, aes faces sheen eee shoe oeeS 5 4-0 
PCC Ores ee cen irme meas ee er eS ete et ee ts vs eee 3 2:4 
POlEDS VPEVSOP AR C15 5 arp ey thy AP 6 Geet Be MOIR: DoE? CEE anne nee pan cit 22 17-6 
Sho Dotimee en nen My Ree ac 1 See ey Ae, 125 100-0 

TABLE 45.—Special or Technical Education Received by Cheese Makers 
Per cent 
Number of 

Total 

RP CmReCCIAL ce UC iii eee © Lette. SR ee cs. waa Oo Deedee te tins las 69 55-2 

OT ASC L1G) | re a Me OE eA CRI oa nae avin phe dlp in Soe Vive ed we easiatiie p avs 44 ry oy: 

eC RTCOMY ROMO SEL SOO TOU, 2A 2 iis Bee lcoaios &. +» wi'd a aim acon aided s eigenen a ably Re 3 2-4 

POSTE aStC CLE St aeeeee ee) 5 fiers, 2. RPO ed, 4 a is FEO > AOE Giese a 1-6 

Se ames Tr Eee SR Sr rae SRI lsc ss chug w akabemennSeetwtees G « a hemaadan Bar Soild ts 5-6 
Perey Same Pen erin Tee re ets 2 ait, ace tap aeenie eek taea cae ah mees ears A 125 100-0 

TABLE 46.—Year, Dairy School Training Obtained 

— Number 
Lets) PSSM ROIS @ WS, es Sheets 4 2 cee cr ag 2 oo Pd Oe ee Si (ee 4 
ELST yc a Ry Ma co BE Siriaas Rogeascde seen Ns bap SMM EEPROM oi oy ect Bp eee tuna aac ame 4 
iia LC nn rae omer weiner een ct tee re re OR te, Sega oie Mica Bich Cie PR eats iosce silt, Seon oak we 5 
GPR Det AO ee ee Sol paso std « Riot oro lee ate Se A NE AE A ee, ee oe Pe oe iM TEA 7 oe ee ae 4 
1925—1929...... ee ee Ee usa hy. okie eae eek combs 8 
TEM nie Malai hih SORES 4 hub. 9) ahs aed oR He aaa a (2 nS Ace PP Pe eR a 4 
Pr renicre it iae ho ee ees ee eee Pee ie he alte. Paes) oe Sa eR Ag tt aoe: 15 
SIRO Gel RE es Ten ae ier tien... ete LRN Ath, 6 oth ean Pomiriona cus 44 
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CERTIFICATES HELD BY CHEESEMAKERS 


Cheesemakers receive a first class, second class or permit certificate de- 
pending upon the quality of cheese made in the year preceding the one for which 
the certificate is issued. For men working for the first year, only a permit is 
issued until they have proven their ability. The Provincial Department of 
Agriculture in Ontario keeps a record of the quality and amount of cheese made 
in each factory and the district cheese inspector recommends the issuing of the 
certificates each year. 

For the 125 makers from whom data were collected 76-8 per cent of 
them had first class certificates, 20-8 per cent had second class and 2:4 per 
cent had permits in 1931. About three-quarters of the owner makers had first 
class and one-quarter second class certificates. A lesser proportion of hired 
makers had first class certificates, while over 90 per cent of the contract makers 
possessed them. The higher proportion of first class certificates held by con- 
tract makers indicates that men of more experience and perhaps more ability 
are being hired on this basis. As can be seen in Table 48, a larger number of 
makers also hold certificates for buttermaking and milk testing. 


TABLE 47.—Certificates Held by Cheese Makers, 1931 


Owner Maker Hired Maker Contract Maker | Total | Per cent 
Certificate Held in of 
Num- | Per cent | Num- | Per cent | Num- | Per cent | Groups} ‘Total 
ber |In Group| ber |In Group| ber’ |In Group 














IANS Gee ee ete ss cx ae 41 Tore 26 68-4 29 93-5 96 76:8 
RTONS ObICS Vices, hg of nae + 14 25-0 10 26-3 2 6-5 26 20-8 
Perit. 1 1-8 » 5-3 — — no 2-4 

BRO Ea Aes aon ks. . sme 56 100-0 38 100-0 Sl 100-0 125 100-0 


TABLE 48.—Number of Makers Having Milk Testing and Butter Making and Milk Testing Certificates 








Type of Maker 
Certificate Held 














Owner Hired Contract Total 
WES Testis) ar ons ils sR ete x © nn 28 19 12 59 
Bwerer waking and Mili pestin@...... 05.2. ee fi 4 9 20 
INOneiseld Vaee 2: ee oe Me ay Be < we 19 13 7 39 
INGITEDORG. 0. Sets bs 2b ACTIN oe Bite tie ss le Oe 2 Xu 3 7 
af Bos 2 hee Ne ae ee Ce 2 56 38 31 125 


LENGTH OF EXPERIENCE AS MAKERS 


The years of experience or continuous working period of cheesemen varied 
from under 5 years to over 45 years. Data presented in Table 49 indicate 
that 52-0 per cent had less than 15 years’ experience, 31-2 per cent had between 
15 and 29 years and_16°8 per cent had over 30 years’ experience. Only 15:2 
per cent had been makers for less than 5 years which fact clearly indicates that 
as far as experience is concerned the majority of makers should be qualified 
to carry on the business of cheese making. From the grading returns on quality 
shown on page 31 this fact is evident. For each class of maker, the years of 
experience varies but the relatively large number—l1 out of 38—of hired 
makers with less than 5 years of experience indicates that more men enter the 
business on this basis than as contract or owner makers. 
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TABLE 49.—Length of Experience as Makers 


Pericd Owner Hired Contract Total Per cent 
Makers Makers Makers Number of Total 














Binion b eal e-an cera coke «cv Psat ciac eos 3 11 5 19 15-2 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Factory Consolidation 


The cost of manufacturing cheese is closely related to the volume of out- 
put. The extreme difference in costs between the highest and lowest cost 
factories included in the survey was 1-68 cents per pound or the equivalent of 
about 15 cents per hundred pounds of milk. At prices prevailing in 1931 this 
represents a difference of about 20 per cent. The difference between the costs 
incurred in the group of factories producing less than 25 tons annually and 
those of factories with an average output of 175 tons per year was 1-16 cents 
per pound or approximately 10 cents per hundredweight of milk. 

These data indicate that in the large and efficiently operated factories 
cheese was being made at a much lower cost than in the smaller units. Such 
results were achieved by making maximum use of labour, plant and equipment 
and since in this business any benefit thus obtained is reflected directly in the 
price paid for milk it would appear desirable to increase the volume of business 
wherever possible. In many cases this could best be achieved by the amalgama- 
tion of factory districts and the closing of unnecessary factories. This in turn 
would mean longer hauls by patrons or the organization of milk routes. In 
most instances, where the conditions of roads permit, the milk could be hauled 
by contract at a cost which, added to the expense of plant operation would still 
be less than the cost of making cheese in small factories. 

Where the conditions of roads do not permit of the hauling of heavy loads 
such as would be necessary if milk routes were organized and where patrons 
do not wish to haul their own milk longer distances, increased volume would 
have to be obtained by lengthening the period of factory operation, by increasing 
the size of herds and production per cow or by diverting milk which now goes 
to city milk plants, creameries or condensaries. 

It is appreciated that there are other things to consider in connection with 
factory amalgamation. Some of these have been referred to in the body of this 
report. They include also such matters as suitability of the district to intensive 
dairying, the value of the cheese factory as a community enterprise and the 
management and financial difficulties which may be involved in a program 
of consolidation. Nevertheless, there are many cases where the area served by 
a factory could be enlarged advantageously and patrons would be well advised 
to give careful thought to the question. | 


Other Results 


Next to the question of cost of manufacturing cheese major interest among 
patrons centres in the contracts with the cheese makers and the amounts 
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received by them. In this connection it was noted that patrons often referred 
to the contract rate as the amount received by the maker whereas, in most 
instances, where the rate was high the expenses paid by the maker were in 
proportion. On the whole it would appear that the amounts received by makers 
were not unreasonable although bearing a different relationship to the income 
of patrons than would exist in a period of higher prices. 

Of the three classes of makers those operating on a contract basis appeared 
to be receiving most income. Hired operators received a little less while owner 
makers, if adequately reimbursed for depreciation and use of capital, received 
less for their labour than either of the other elasses of operators. 


Considerable variation in the average prices received for cheese by different 
factories was found. This was in part due to distance of factories from 
Montreal, the primary market, and partly due to length of operating season 
and relation to price but it was also found that within a given area there was 
considerable difference in the average prices received by factories. Quality of 
cheese was responsible for some of this difference. 


A comparison of quality of cheese made in different sized factories, as 
revealed by grade statements, indicated that the medium sized and large plants 
turned out a better quality product than the very small units. Eastern Ontario 
had a larger percentage of these small plants, and produced a smaller percentage 
of number one cheese than either Central or Western Ontario. 


In Eastern Ontario most of the factories paid for milk on a straight butter- 
fat basis while in Western Ontario the “fat plus two” basis was most commonly 
used. In Central Ontario the practice was divided. 


The amounts paid to patrons by factories of different sizes ranged from an 
average of $209.55 to $569.71 for the season. Although the average price paid 
for milk was higher in the case of medium and large sized plants, the difference 
was due mainly to the fact that these plants operated a longer season and that 
farms and herds were larger and production per cow greater in the areas which 
they served. 


Most of the larger plants separated whey cream and made whey butter. 
They were able to do this because their volume was sufficient to Justify the 
purchase of necessary equipment. The added revenue from this source sub- 
stantially reduced operating costs. 


The average cost of hauling milk was 10-5 cents per hundred pounds. The 
cost of hauling with horses and wagon was slightly less than by truck in the 
case of milk routes. The cost of hauling by patrons, if average wages and 
horse and equipment costs are considered, was higher than the cost incurred by 
route hauling. However many farmers do not consider that this basis of com- 
' puting costs should be adopted since hauling is frequently done by the younger 
members of the family. Moreover, even though adult labour is used it is 
pointed out that such labour must be maintained in any case in connection with 
farm operations. 
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